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BITBRATUR. 
SPIRITUAL VISION. 
“BY CHARLES SWAIN. 
I sit within the vision of my thought : 
The air is full of love, of spirits blest ; 
All glorious night with brighter hosts is fraught, 
Angels—with each a star upon her breast ! 








-_—- — 


A wandering of the soul, as though it dream’d ! 
A world of thought! a spirit-kingdom found! 

The immortal portion from its clay redeem‘d, 
Reaching eternity at one bright bound. 


A dream '—a vision ’—no ; this gorgeous night, 
These angels beaming amidst realms unknown, 
Shine not without—within is all their light— 
A heaven mirror’d in the soul alone. 


Within! we have eternity within ; 

Yet ever seeking know not what we seek : 
Possessing more than prophet sought to win, 

Yet feeling darkness, shrink, and dare not speak. 


With hands stretch’d ever o'er that gloomy sphere, 
Dividing earth from heaven, where all seem fled, 

We call—but from the void no voice once dear 
Brings us immortal accents from the dead. 


The symbol of our hope dissolves away 

*Midst tombs vomindful of their sacred trust ; 
We question ashes, commune with decay, 

And read mankjnd's brief elegy in dust. 


Go, tread the charnel-maze’’neath Death's control, 
But with no outward monument begin ; 

Live not, like thousands, ignorant of thy soul, 
And all God's written evidence within. 


Is there no future by the spirit seen ? 
No dread of secret-ill—we know not why ”? 
Yes, many an angel with our soul hath been 
Forewarner of approaching sorrow nigh. 


The footsteps of a future doom we hear, 

Against whose coming nought may e’er prevail ; 
And vague presentment of some evil near 

Falls on eur heart and turns its current pale. 


We tread upon the verge of mighty things— 
We grasp the veil, but with unseeing mind ; 
Death hides the light the soul unconscious brings, 
And on the edge of fate we wander blind. 


Take thou a poet's counsel to thy heart : 
Question thy spirit, make its wisdom thine— 

Shut out the world, pride, pomp, and every part ; 
As these retire, we gaze on worlds divine. 


Then spiritual loveliness appears— 
God's nature glows through every form we see ; 
For mind's the prophecy of other spheres, 
And in itself its own futurity. 
Turn to thy soul, Eternity is there ; 
The key of the Invisible behold 
Spirit thou art—of spirit-worlds the héir— 
All other secrets can thy cross unfold. 


RE + tian 
“THE HA’ BIBLE.” 
BY THE LATE ROBERT NICHOLL. 
“God! unto Thee I kneel, 
And thank Thee! Thou unto my native land— 
Yea to the outspread Earth— 
Hast stretch'd in love Thy Everlasting hand, 
And thou hast given Earth, and Sea, and Air— 
Yea all that heart can ask of Good, and Pore, and Fair! 


“And, Father, Thou hast spread 
Before men’s eyes, this Charter of the Free, 
That ali Thy Book might read, 
And Justice love, and Truth and Liberty. 
The Gift was unto men—the Giver God ! 
Thou Slave! it stamps thee man—go spurn thy weary load ' 
“ Thou doubly- precious Book ! 
Unto thy light what doth not Scotland owe 1— 
Thou teachest age to die, 
And Youth in Truth unsullied up to grow! 
In lowly homes a Comforter art thou— 
A Sunbeam sent from God—an Everlasting bow ! 


“ O’er thy broad, ample page 
How many dim and aged eyes have pored 7 
How many hearts o’er thee 
In silence deep and holy have adored? 
How many Mothers, by their Infants’ bed, 
Thy Holy, Blessed, Pure, Child loving words have read ! 


“ And o'er thee soft young hands 

Have oft in truthful plighted Love been join'd ; 
And thou to wedded hearts 

Hast been a bond—an altar of the mind !— 
Above all kingly power or kingly law 


May Scotland reverence aye—tne Biste or tHe Ha’ !” 








THE DEFAULTER.—*AN OWRE TRUE TALE.” 
BY T. HOOD. 

“* What is the matter with Mr. Pryme?” 

The speaker was a tall, dark man, with grizzled hair, black eves, a long nose, 
a wide mouth, and the commercial! feature of a pen behind his rightear. He 
had several times asked himself the same question, but without any satisfac- 
tory solution, and now addressed 1t toa little, sandy-haired man, who was stand- 
ing with his back to the office fire. Both were clerks m a government office, 
as well as the party whose health or deportment was involved in the inquiry. 

“ What is the matter with Mr. Pryme ? 

“ Heaven knows,” said the sandy Mr. Phipps, at the same time lifting up his 
eyebrows towards the organs of wonder, ard shrugging his shoulders. 

“You bave obserted how nervous and fidgety he is !” 

“To be sure. Look at the fireplace ; he has done nothing all the morning 
but put on coals and rake them out again.” 

“ Ves, I have been watchir 
janior official ; “‘ he has poked the fire nineteen times, besides looking five times 
@ut of the window, and twice taking down his hat and hanging it up egain.” 


g him and kept count,” interposed Mr. Trent, a 


| T got him to change me a sovereign,” said the dark Mr. Grimble, “ and he 
| first gave me nineteen, and then twenty one shillings for it. But look here at 

his entries,” and he pointed to an open ledger on the desk, “he has dipped 
| promiscuously into the black ink and the red !” 

The three clerks took a look a-piece at the book, and then a still longer look 
(ateach other. None of them spoke: but each made a face, one pursing up 
|his lips as if to blow an imaginary flagelet, another frowning, as with « dis. 

tracting headach, and the third drawing down the corners of his mouth, as if 
| he had just taken, or was about to take, physic. 
| ** What can it be?” said Mr. Phipps. 

** Let’s ask him,” suggested Mr. Trent. 

** Better not,” said Grimble, “ you know how hot and touchy he is 
| ventured to cut a joke on him, and he has never thoroughly forgiven it to this 
| day.” 
| ss What was it about ?” inquired the junior. 

‘© Why he has been married above a dozen years without having any children, 
and it was the usual thing with us, when he came of a morning, to ask after the 

little Prymes,—but the joke caused so many rows and quarrels, that we have 
given it up?” 

** Where is he?” asked Mr. Phipps, with a glance round the office 

‘In the Secretary's private room. But hush! here he comes.” 

The three clerks hastily retreated to their several desks, and began writing 
with great apparent diligence ; yet vigilantly watching every movement of the 
nervous and fidgety Mr. Pryme, who entered the room with an uneven step, 
looking rather flushed and excited, and vigorously rubbing his bald head with 
his silk handkerchief. Perhaps he noticed that he was observed, for he looked 
uneasily and suepiciously from ong clerk to the other; but esch face preserved 


own place The Morning Post, damp and still unfolded, was lying on his 
desk: he took it up, dried it at the fire, and began to read—bnt the next mi 
nute he laid down the paper, and seizing the poker made several plonges at the 
coals, as often against the bars as between them, till the metal rang ayein 


attention on the type—an incompetence perfectly astounding to the other clerks, 


who considered reading the newspaper as a regular and important part of the 
official duties. 


| 


under the pretence of delivering a document, “he cannot Post the news any 
more than his ledger.” 

Mr. Grimble acquiesced with a grave nod and a 
returning to his desk, a silence ensued, so profound that the scratching of the 
pens at work on the paper was distinctly audible. The little bald cashier him. 
self had begun to write, and for some minutes was occupied so quietly that cu- 
riosity gaye way to business, and the three clerks were absorbed in their caleu 
lations, when a sudden noise caused them to look up. Mr. Pryme had jumped 
from his high stool, and was in the act of taking down his hat from its peg 
He held it for a while in his hand, as if in deep deliberation, then suddenly 
clapped it on his head, but as hastily took it off again—thrust the Morning 
Post into the crown, and restored the beaver to its place on the wall. ‘The 
| next moment he encountered the eye of Phipps—a suspicion that he was watch 
ed seemed to come across hin, and his uneasiness incressed He immediately 
returned to his desk, and began to turn over the leaves of an account-book 
but with unnatural haste, and it was evident that although his eyes were fixed 


rimace ; and Mr. Phipps 


revery, only rousing now and then to take huge pinches of snuff. At last, 
suddenly waking up, he pulled out his watch—pored at it—held it up to his ea, 
—replaced it in his fob, and with a glance at his hat, began drawing on his 
gloves. P:rhaps he would have gone off—if Mr. Grimble had not crossed over 
from his desk, and placed an open book before him, with a request for his sig 
nature. The little bald, florid man, without removing his glove, attempted to 
write his name, but his hand trembled so that he could hardly guide the pen 


and his voice had the quavering huskiness of internal agitation. 
‘* Ha! ha!—tather shaky—too much wine last night—eh, Mr. Grimble !” 


and his back towards Mr. Pryme, he bestowed a deliberate wink on each of his 
associates, and significantly intimated with his own hand the aspenu-like motion 
he had just observed. ‘The others responded with a look of intelligence, and 
resumed their labours: but the tall, dark man fell into a fit of profound ab 
straction, during which he unconsciously scribbled on his blotting-paper, im at 
least a score of places, the word EMBEZZLEMENT. 

The little bald, florid man, in the mean time, continued his nervous and fid 
gety evolutions—worrying the fire, trying on his hat and gloves, snufling ve 
hemently, coughing huskily, and winking perpetually—now scurrying through 
folios, then druroming the devil's tattoo on his desk, and moreover, under pre 
tence of mending his pens, had slashed half-a-dozen of them to pieces—when 
he received a fresh summons to the Secretary's room. 


The moment the door closed behind him, the twoclerks, Phipps and Trent 
darted across to Mr. Grimble, who silently exhibited to them the shaky auto 
graph of the agitated cashier 
| of profound cogitation ensued ; the Junior intensely surveying his bright boots 
| —Mr. Phipps imdustriously nibbling the top of his pen—while Mr. Grimble 
| kept assiduously breaking the bituminous bubbles, which exoded from the 
| burning coals, with the point of the poker 
| ‘It is very extraordinary!” at last muttered Mr. Phipps 

“ Very.” chimed in the Junior Clerk 
Mr. Grimble silently turned his back on the fire, and fixed his gaze on the 
ceiling, with his mouth firmly compressed, as if meaning to signify, “ that 
whatever he might think, he would say nothing '’—in case of any thing hap 
| pening to Mr. Pryme, he was the next, in poit of seniority, for the vacant 
| place, and delicacy forbade his being the first to proclaim bis suspicions 
| You don't think he is going off, do you’ inquired Mr. Phipps 
| Mr. Grinble turned his gaze intently on the querist as though he would look 
him through—hemm'd—but said nothing 
“| mean off his head.” 
“ Oh—I thought you meant off to America.” 
It was now Mr. Phipps’s turn to look intently at Mr. Grimble, whose every 
feature he scrutinized with the studious interest of a Lavater 
** Why you surely don't mean to say—” 
** | do.” 
* What that he has—” 
“Ves.” 
In it possible | 

Mr. Grimble gave three distinct and deliberate nods, in reply to which Mr 

Phipps whistled a long phe-e-e-e-e-ew ! 








Ali this time the Junior had been eagerly listening to the mysterious confer 
ence, anxiously looking from one speaker to the other, till the hidden meaning 
suddenly revealed itself to his mind, and with the usual indiscretion of youth 
he immediately gave it utterance 

“* Why then, Grimble, old Pryme will be transported, and you will walk into 
his shoes.”’ 

Mr. Grimble frowned severely, and laid one forefinger on his lips, while with 
the other he pointed tothe door. But Mr. Pryme was still distant in the Se- 
Cretary’s private room 


I once | 


a demure gravity, and the jittle, stout, bald, florid gentleman repaired to his | 


Then he resumed the Post—but quickly relinquished it—quite unable to fix his | 


‘* By Jove,”’ whispered Mr. Phipps to Mr. Grimble, whom he had approached | 


on the volume, his thoughts were elsewhere, for by degrees he went off into a | 


However, he tried to carry off the matter as a joke—but his laugh was forced, | 


The latter made no reply, but as he walked off with the book under his arm, | 


They then adjourned to the ére, where @ pause | 


was never given to dress (the young clerk laughed at the idea), and certain! 
never talked like a gay man with the other sex (the Junior laughed again). 
| don't think he gambled, or had any connexion with the torf! To be sure he 
may have datbled a little in the Alley—or perhaps in the Discounting line.” 
0 each of these interrogative speculations Mr. Grimble responded with » 
negative shake of the head, or a doubtful shrug of his shoulders, till the cata 


logue was exhausted, and then, with his eyes cast upward, uttered an emphatic 
** God knows '" 


** But have you any proof of it!" asked Mr. Phipps. 
| None whatever—not a particle. 
strong presentiment.” 

And as if to illustrate its strength, Mr. Grimble struck a blow with the poker 
|} that smashed a large Staffordshire coal into shivers 

* Then there may be nothing wrong after all!" suggested the good-natured 
Mr. Phipps. “And really Mr. Pryme tas always seemed so respectable, so 
regular, and 0 correct in business—" 

“So did Fauntleroy, and the rest of them,” muttered Mr. Grimble, “or 
they would never have been trusted. However, it's « comfort to think that be 


has no children, and that the capital punishment for such offenees has been 
abolished.” 


* 1 can hardly believe it!" ejaculated Mr. Phipps 

“* My dear fellow,” suid the young clerk, “there is no mistake about it. I 
was watching him when the messenger came to fetch bim to the secretary, 
and he started and shook as if he had expected a policeman.” 

Mr. Phipps said no more, but retreated to his place, and with his elbows on 
his desk, and his head between his hands, began sorrowfully to raominatée on 
| the rum and misery impending over the unfortunate cashier 





Only what I may call a strong—a very 





He could well 
appreciate the nervous alarm and anxiety of the wretched man, linble at any 
| moment to detection 


} 


| 


, with the consequent disgrace, and a punishment scarcely 
preferable to death itself. His memory reminded him that Mr. Pryme had 
done him various services, while his imagination pictured his benefactor in the 
| most distressing situations—in the station-house—at Bow-street—in Newgate 
| —at the bar of the Old Bailey—in a hulk—tn a conviet-ship, with the common 
| herd of the ruffianly and the depraved—and finally toiling in lifelong labour 
jin a distant land. And as he dwelt on these dreadful and dreary scenes, the 
kind-hearted Phipps hinself beca ne quite unhinged : his own nerves began to 
quiver, whilst his muscles sympathizing with the mental excitement, prompted 
| him to such restless activity, that he was soon almost as fidgety and perturbed 
as the objeet of his commise ration 
Ob! tha@the guiliy man, forewarned of danger by some providential inapi- 
Taine SHY it have teft the office never to retorn! But the hope was futile 
the door opened—the doomed Mr. Pryme hastily entered—went to his own 
desk. unbuttoned his waistcoat, and clutching his bewildered bald head with 
one fevered hand, began with the other to turn over the leaves of @ journal, 
without perceiving that the book was upside down 
** Was there ever,” thought Phipps, * such an infatuation ! 
dently cause for alarm, and yet lingers about the fatal spot.” 
| How he yearned to give him a hint that his secret was known—to say to 
him, **Go!—Fly! ere it be too late! 
may live in freedom and repent.” 
But, alas! the eyes of Grimble and Trent were upon him, and above all the 
stern figure of inaxorable Duty rose up before him, and melting the waz of Si 
| lence at the flaming sword of Justice, imposed « seal upon his lips 


He has evi- 


Seek some other country where you 


[** Gracious Goodness!” exclaims Female Sensibility, “and will the deas 
| fresh-coloured bald little gentleman be actually transported to Botany Bay !” 
| My dear Miss—a litle patience. A criminal before such a consummation 

has to go through more processes than » new pin, First, as Mrs. Glasse onys 
of her bare, he has to be caught, then examined. committed, and troe-billed— 
| arraigned, convicted, and sentenced Next, he must, perhaps, be cropped, 

washed, aud clothed—bulked and shipped, and finally, if he does not die of 
sca-sickness, Or shipwreck, or geteaten by the natives, he may toil out his 


natural term in Australia, as a stone-breaker, a cattle-keeper, or a domestic 
servant | 


** Dear me, how dreadful ! 


And for a man, perhaps, like Mr. Pryme, of 
genteel habits and refined notions, accustomed to all the luxuries of life, and 
| every delicacy of the season, 1 should really like to set on foot a little private 


subscription, for providing him with the proper comforts in prison and @ be- 
| coming outfit for his voyage.” 


My dear young lady, | can appreciate your motives and do honour to your 
feelogs. But before you go round with your book among relations, scquain- 
tance, and strangers, soliciting pounds, shillings, and pence, from people of 
broad, middling, and narrow incomes, just do me the favour to look inte yonder 
gurret, exposed to us by the magic of the Devil on Two Sticks, and consider 
that respectable young woman, engaged at past midnight, by the light of a so 
| itary rusblight, in making shirts at three-halfpence a piece, and shifts fou 

nothing Look at her holiow eyer, her withered cheeks, and emaciated frame, 
for it isa part of the inlernal bargain that she is to lose her own health andy 
find her own nerdies and thread. Keckon, if you can, the thousands of weary 
titches it will require to sew, not gussets and seams, but body and soul te 
gether ; and perhaps, after all her hard sewing, having to sue 4 shabby em- 
ployer forthe amount of her pitiful earn ngs. Estimate, if you may, the terr- 
ble wear and tear of head and heart, of liver aod lungs. Appraise, On oath, 
the value of youth wasted, spirits outworn, prospects blasted, natural affec- 
tions withered in the bud, and all blissful hopes annihilated except those be- 
yond the grave— 

* What! by that horrid, red-faced, bald pated, undersized little monster '”” 

No, Miss—but by a@ breach of trust on the pert of « banker of genteel habits 
and refined notions ; accustomed to all the luxuries of life, and every delicacy 
of the season 

“Oh, the abominable villain ' 
lady 1” 

Totally 

“ And was transported |” 

Quite. 

* What to Bo:any 1” 

No, Miss. To the loveliest part of Sussex, where he is condemned to live 
in a commodious Cottage Residence, with pleasure-ground, and kitehen-gar - 
den annexed—capital shooting 2nd fishing, and within reach of two packs of 
hounds! 

* Shemeful! Scandalous !—why it’s no punishment at all.” 

No, Miss. And then to think of the handreds and thousands of emigrante 
—English, Scotch, and Irish—who for no crime but poverty, are compelled te 
leave ther native country—the homes and hearths of thew childvood—the 
graves of their kindred—the land of their fathers, and to settle —if settling it 
may be called—in the houseless woods and w idernesses of a foreign « lime 

“ Oh. shocking! shocking! But if I was the government the wicked fan- 
dulent bankers aod trust-breakers should be sent abroad too Why shouldo't 
they be punished with passage money and grants of lind #s well as the poor 

nocent em granta, and be obliged to settle mm fore gh parts ' 

Ab ! why, indeed, Miss—exce pt— 

Except what, sir?” 

Why, that Embezzlers and Swindlers, by a!l accounts, are such very bid 

Settlers J 


And did he rain himself as well as the poor 











* Well, I show 


d never have thought it '" exclaimed Mr. Phipps. “ He was 
80 regular in 


hus habits, and I should say very moderate in hieexpenses. He 


The little bald, florid, fidgety personage was stil! sitting on bie high stool at 
his desk, envffing, coughing, winking, and pretending to examine & ylurvy 





























account-book ti . by way of variation, hashing up a new pen, or drum- 
gag a fresh march with her fingers— 

a Grumble was making me private calculations, which had reference to 

his future income tax on aslip of otfice-paper— 

Mr. Trent was dreaming over an imaginary trial, in which he was a witness, 
at the Old Bailey— ; 

And Mr. Phipps was fretting over the predestined capture of the infatuated 

jer—when all at once there was a noise that startled the clerkly trio from 
their seats 

The nervous Mr. Pryme, by one of his involuntary motions, hed upset his 
"eaden inkstand—iw trying to save the inkstand he knocked down bis ruler—in 
catching at the ruler he had let fall the great journal—and in scrambling after 
the journal be had overturned his bigh stool, The clatter was igous, and 
acting on a nature already overwrought sufficed to discompose the last atom of 
its equanimity. 

For a moment the bewildered author of the work stood and trembled as if 
shot—then snatching his hat, and clapping it * skow-wow anyhow,” on his head, 
rushed desperately out of the office. ; 

“ Thank God '” ejaculated Mr. Phipps, drawing a long breath, like a swim- 
ener aftera dive. 

“1 say, Grimble,” exclaimed the Jonior Clerk—* it’s a troe bill '” 

But Mr. Grimble was already outside the door, and, running down the stone- 
stairs into the hall, seized on the first office-messenger that offered. 

“ Here—Warren !—quick '—Ron after Mr. Pryme—don't let him out of 
‘your sight—but watch where he goes to—and let me know.” 

Messrs. Grimble, Phipps, and Trent held a consultation, and then proceeded 
in & body to the Secretary, to whom they described the singular behaviour of 
Mr. Pryme. 

“s Very singular, indeed,said the Secretary. | observed it myse!f, and inquir- 
ed if he was in good health. No—yes—-no. And Mrs. Pryme. Yes—no— 
yes. In short, he did not seem to know what he was saying.” 

“Ordowng,” put in Mr. Trent. “He threw a shovel of coals into the iron 


“ With other acts,” added Mr Grimble, “ the reverse of official.” 

“ Tell him at ovee,” whispered Mr. Trent. 

“In short, sir,” said Mr. Grimble, with a most sepulchral tone, and the face 
of an undertaker, “1 am sorry, deeply sorry and concerned to say, that Mr. 
Pryme bas suddenly departed.” 

“Tndeed! But he was just the sort of man to do it.” 

The three clerks stared at each other, for they had all thought exactly che re- 
verse of the little, bald, florid, ex cashier. 

* Short-necked, sanguine, and of a full habit, you know,’ 
retary. * Poor fellow!" 

“| am sorry, deeply sorry and concerned to say,” repeated Mr. Grimble, 
*'that | mean he has absconded 

“ The devil he has !"’ exclaimed the Secretary, at once jumping to his feet, 
and instinctively buttoning up his pockets—“ but no—it's impossible !” and he 
looked towards Trent aud Phipps he confirmation. 

* I's true bill,” said the first, * he has bolted sure enough.” 

The other only shook his head. 

** It’s incredible !"’ said the Secretary 
ker, and as correct as clock-work ! 
books 1” 

“LT have, sir.” 

* Well, sir!” 

* At present, sir, all appears correct. But as the accounts are kept in this 
office it is easier to embezzle than to detect defalcation.” 

“Humph! I do not think we are worse in that respect than other pub- 

lic offices! Then, if | understand you, there is no distinct evidence of 
fraud |" 

** None wharever, sir,” replied Mr. Paipps 

“ Except his absconding,” added Mr. Grimble. 

“ Well, gentlomen, we will wait till ten o'clock to-morrow morning, and 
then if Mr. Pryme does not make his appearance we shall know how to act.’ 

The three clerks made three bows and retired, severally pleased, displeased, 
and indifferent at the result of the audience , 

** We may wait for him," grumbled Mr, Grimble, “ till ten o'clock on dooms- 
day.” 

vi this moment the door re-opened, and the Secretary put out his head 

“Gentlemen, | need not recommend you to confine this matter, for the pre- 


continued the Se- 


“ Why, he was as steady as a qua- 
Mr. Grimble, have you inspected his 





sent, to your own bosoms! 

But the caution was in vain. Warren, the messenger, had given a hint of 
she affair to a porter, who had told it to another, and avother, and another, till 
the secret was as well buzzed and blown as if it had been confined to a swarm 
of blue-bottles. In fact, the fight of Mr. Pryme was known throughout the 
soveral offices, where, according to English custom, the event became a sub- 
ject for betting, and a considerable sum was jaid out at 6 to 4, and afterwards 
at 7 to 2, against the re-appearance of the cashier. 

. @ * * 

“ Well, Warren!’ 

* Well, Mr. Grimble, sir 1” 

The three clerks on returning to their office, had found the messenger at the 
door, and took him with them mto the room. 

“ Well, [followed up Mr. Pryme, sir, and the first thing he did were to hail 
acab.” 

“ And where did he drive to!” 

* To nowhere at all—coz why, afore the eab could pull round, off the stand, 
away he goes—that’s Mr. Pryime—walking at the rate of five miles an hour, 
more or less, so as not easy to be kep up with, straight home to his own house, 
aumber 9, where instid of double knocking at the door, he ring‘d to be let in at 

the hairy bell." 

** Very odd!" remarked Mr. Grimble. 

* Well, he staid in the house a goodish while—as long as it might take him, 
like, to collect his porterble property end vallybles—when all at once out he 
comes, like a man with his head turned, and his hat stuck on hind part afore, 
for you know he'd wore it up at the back like a curricle one.” 

“A clerical one—gv on" 

“ Why then, away he cuts down the street, as hard as he can split without 
basting, and me arter him, but being stitfish with the rheumatiz, whereby | 
soon found | was getting nowheres at all in the race, and in consekence pulled 

‘ up.” 
* And which way did he run!" 

** Why then, he seemed to me to be a-making for the bridge.” 

* Ah, to get on board a steamer,” said Mr. Grimble 

“ Or into the river,” suggested Mr. Trent. 

-Mr. Phipps groaned and wrung his hands. 

** You're right, you are, Mr. Trent, sir,” 
wmined nod and wink at the junior clerk. 

“ There was a gemman throwed himself over last Friday, and they did say 
at was becos he had made away with ten thousand Long Annuitants.” 

“The poor, wretched, misguided creature 

“Yes he did, Mr. Phipps, sir—right over the senter harch! And whats wus, 
mot leavmg a rap behind him except his widder and five small tittle children, 


said the Messenger with a deter- 


™ 


to save him—even by stroke of sudden death to save him— from ever becom- 
ing a Defaulter! 

This devotional act restored him in some degree to tranquillity ; but with 
night and sleep all his horrors returned. The face of Mr. Pryme, no longer 
florid, but pale as a plaster-cast, was continually confronting him, now staring 
at him through transparent waters, and now between massive iron bars. Then 
the dismal portrait would abruptly change to a full-length, which was as sud- 
denly surrounded by ac'uster of children, boys and girls of different ages, in- 
cluding one or two infants,—a family he u , by the intuition of dreams, 
to be illegitimate, and that they were solemnly consigned by the Suicide to bis 
care and maintenance. Anon the white figure vanished, and a black one ap. 
peared in its place, a female, with the very outline, as if cut m paper, of the 
widowed Mrs. Pryme, and whom by some mysterious but imperative obligation 
be felt that he must espouse. The next t this phantom was swept away 
by a mighty rush of black waters, like those i Martin's grand picture of the 
Deluge, avd on or beneath the dark flood again floated the pale effigy of the 
Suicide entire and apparently struggling for dear life, and sometimes shattered 
he knew not how, and drifting about in passive fragments. ‘Then came a fresh 
rush of black waters, gradually shaping itself into an immense whirlpool, with 
the white corpse-like figure, but magnified to a colossal size, rapidly whirling 
in the centre of the vortex, whilst obscure forms, black and white, of children, 
females, savages, and, alas! not a few gigantic Demon shapes, revolved more 
slowly around it. 
io ey the poor fellow never passed so wretched a night since he was 

rm! 

The morrow came, and the Hour—but not the Man. 

Messrs. Grinble, Phipps, and Trent were assembled round the office-fire— 
poor Phipps looking as white as a sheet, for ten o'clock had struck, and there 
was no Mr. Pryme. 

At five minutes past ten the Secretary came in from his »wn room with his 
golden repeater in his hand—he looked anxiously round the office, and then in 
turn at each of the three clerks. Mr. Phipps sighed, Mr. Trent shook his head, 
and Mr. Grunble shrogged up his shoulders. 

* Not here yet?” 

** Nor won't be,’ muttered Mr. Grimble. 

** What odds will you lay about it!” whispered the giddy Mr. Trent. 

“ The office-clock is rather tast,” stammered out Mr. Phipps. 

** No—it is exact by my time,” said the Secretary, and he held out his 
watch for inspection, 

“* He was always punctual to a minute,” observed Mr. Grimble. 

** Always. I fear, gentlemen, we must apply for a war—”’ 

The Secretary paused, for he heard the sound of a foot at the door, which 
hastily opened, and in walked Mr. Pryme ! ! ! 

An apparition could searcely have caused a greater trepidation. The Secre- 
tary hurriedly thrust his repeater into his breeches-pocket. Mr. Grimble re- 
treated to his own deek—Mr. Phipps stood stock-still, with his eyes and mouth 
wide open—while Mr. Trent, though he was a loser on the event, burst into a 
loud laugh. 

“T am afraid, gentlemen,” said Mr. Pryme, looking very foolish end stam- 
mering, ‘I am afraid that my—my—my ridicolous behaviour yesterday has 
caused you some—some—uneasiness—on my account.” 

No answer, 

“ The truth is—I was exceedingly anxious and nervous—and agitated—very 
agitated indeed !" x 

“Very,” from Mr. Trent. 

The little florid man coloured up till his round, shiny bald head was as scarlet 
as a love-apple. 

«The truth is—after so many disappoiyzments—I did not like to mention the 
thing—the affair—till it was quite certain—till it was all over—for fear—for 
fear of being quizzed. The truth is—the truth is—” 

* Take tune, Mr. Pryme,” said the Secretary. 

“ Why, then, sir—the truth is—after fifteen years—!'m a Father—a happy 
Father, sir—a fine chopping boy, gentlemen—and Mrs. P. is as charming— 
that’s to say, as well—as can be expected !" 








MY GRANDFATHER’S DREAM. 
FOUNDED ON FACTS. 
BY J. SHERIDAN KNowLESs.—[ Concluded | 

I now come to a circumstance which is directly introductory to the main in- 
cident of my narrative, and which affords a striking illustration of the weak- 
Less and inconsistency of human nature; for can it be credited that a man, 
beloved as Richard knew himself to be, who had offended so much, and who 
had been so heartily, angelicaly forgiven, when he still continued to offend—is 
it to be credited that such aman should, without the most positive proof, be 
lieve the being to whom he owed so much, to be guilty, not only of an act of 
theft, but of deliberate, obstinate falsehood in persisting that she had com- 
mitted it? 

Most unreasonable were now the hours which Richard kept. By his re- 
peated express injunctions, Charlotte no longer waited up for him; a light was 
kept for him, and by the assistance of a latch-key, he constantly let himself in, 
sometimes at two, three, four, or even five o'clock in the morning 

One day he happeved to receive in payment the sum of one hundred pounds 
in a single bank note. It was too late to send to his bankers, and omitting, 
through hurry, to put it into his eseritoire, where be had already deposited his 
pocket-book, previously to going out for the evening ; he thrust it loosely into 
his fob, and sallied forth to the usual place of rendezvous. He remained till a 
very late hour, and returned home in a state of extreme intoxication. 

The forenoon was far advanced the following day when he came down to 
breakfast. His afiectionate wife, who had been patiently expecting him, rose 
upon his entrance to meet him, holding up the lips from which had never fallen 
one angry, or reproachful, or even deprecating word. He drew back from 
her, scarcely gently repelling her, and desiring her to resume her seat, placed 
himself in a chair directly opposite to her. Apologies had long been over 
with him, but on such occasions he had never betore greeted her without a 
smile and a kiss. His countenance now was sullen, and searching was 
the glance which he cast upon her—but he maintained a dogged, portentous 
silence 

** What is the matter, Richard?” artlessly inquired the forbearing wife. 

“ Charlotte!” said Richard, earnestly, “ | know my infirmity! My difficul- 
ties are to blame! | have not behaved towards you as [ ought !—but 1t ill be- 
comes a wife to take advantage of her husband's weakness.” 

** When did I ever take advantage of your weakness, Richard? What do 
you mean! What am to infer from words—the first unkind ones that you 
have ever addressed to me '” 

** Charlotte !"’ resumed Richard, ‘*T can forgive any thing but disingenuous- 
ness—evasion—I might say, deceit! I came home last night—as | confess | 


have lately too often done—not quite myse!lf—unable to take care of myself. | him, rely upon it, [ will. 


You have taken advantage of the state in which you saw me! 
it 1s forgiven—forgotten |” 

* Forgiven !—Forgotten '—What? In the name of mercy tell me what? 
From the hour of our marriage until this, | have never done that, Richard, which 
required to be forgiven or forgotten.” 





and the youngest on em’s a suckin babby.” 

“Thank God!’ exclaimed Mr. Phipps, “that Mr. Pryme is not a family | 

man.” 

Poor Mr. Phipps ! | 

As soon as the office was closed he walked home to his lodgings in West- | 

aminster, butat a slower pace than usual, and with a heavy heart, for his mind | 
was full of sorrow and misgiving at the too probable ‘ate of the unfortunate 
Defuulter. The figure of Mr. Pryme followed him wherever he went : it seem. | 
d to glance over his shoulder in the looking glass ; and when he went to wash | 
his hands, the pale drowned face of the cashier shone up through the water, 
instead of the pattern at the bottom of the basin. 

For the first time since his clerkship he could not enjoy that favourite meal, 
hie tea. The black bitterness in his thoughts overpowered the flavour of the | 
greor-leaf—it turned the milk, and neutralized the sugaron his palate. He 
took but one bite of his crompet, and then resigned ittothe cat. Supper was 
out of the question. His mental agitaion, acting on the nerves of the stomach 
had brought on a sick headache, which indisposed him to any kind of food 
In the mean while for the first strange time he became intensely sensible that 
re was a bachelor, and uncomfortably cousejous of his loneliness in the world 
The company of a second person, another face, only to look at would have been 
an infinite relief to bim—by diverting his mention from the one dreadfu 
thought and the one horrible image, that do what he would, kept rising up be 
fore him—sometimes like a shadow on the wall, sometimes like a minia'ure 
figure amid the intricate veins of the marble mate! piece—and anon in the chiaro 
oscuro of the fire. To get nd of these haunting illusions, he caught up a book 
which happened to be the second volume of “ Lam's Letters,” and stumbled 
am the following ominous passage 


“ Who that standcth, knoweth that he may yet fall? Your hands, as yet. 
fam most willing to believe, have never deviated into other's property. You 
think ut umpossible that you cou dever commil so : 


Acinous an offence ; but s« 


thought Fauntleroy once ; esides him, who at last have 


exmated ashe hath done 


so hare thought many } 


The words read like a fatal prophecy! He dropt the book in horror, and 
falling on his knees with tearful eyes and uplifted hands, besought Providence, 


} as to olher 








# «& saw fit, to afflict him with the utmost miseries of sickness and poverty ,fbut 


** You did, last night, when I came home almost insensible, or in the morn- 
ing while I was asieep ; you abstracted money from my pocket, or from some 
place where, in my confusion, | laid it.” 


Every drop of blood seemed in a moment to rush into Charlotte's face. She | 


started to her feet, and bent her eyes wildly upon him He steadfastly, though 
not without an effort, returned ber gaze. She stood thus fixed as a statue for 
some moments, then, suddenly bursting into tears, sank back into her chair, 


| simply exclaiming, * Richard ! 


** Make breakfast,”’ said Richard 

She did so, and pouring out a dish of tea, handed it to him. 
sipped hali the cup, set it down, and folding his arms, leaned back, dropping his 
head upon his breast, Charlotte dmed her tears, shouk back her rich tresses, 
rose, and after standing a moment or two, as if in suspense, darted round to 
Richard, and throwing herself on her knees beside him, flung her arms about 
his neck 

* You are not in earnest!” she cried ; “ you cannot be in earnest!" And 
bursting into tears, afresh, lay sobbing upon his shoulder. 

‘ Charlotte,” reyomed Richard, coldly, * unconscious as I might have been 
matters, | am positive that I brought home with me iast night a 
bank-note of the amount of one hundred pounds I know I had it about me ir 
ourroom. I| have searched every where for it since I got up, and it is not to 
be found. No one except ourselves has been in that room since I last entered 
it, The money is notin my possession—it must be in yours.” 

As he spoke she gradually raised her head from his shoulder, and turning 
her face to him, fixed her full, clear, hazel eyes firmly upon his. Her tears 
yradually ceased owing ; and when he had concluded, slowly disengaging her 
arms from his neck, she rose with a sigh, aod after gazing mournfelly some 

wo Or three moments, she turned and silently left the room 

“She will fetch i!" said Richard to himself, with a smile, and proceeded 
with his breakiast 

Charlotte had indeed gone with the intention of searching for the note 
search was vain In about a quarter of an hour she returned. 
ym, and her bonnet wasin ber hand. 

* Weill, Charlotte,” said Richard, without looking at her, “ is it found?” 

* No, Richard, it is not found.” replied Charlotte, calmly. “1 have been 
searching for it, but without effect.” 


Her 


Her cloak was 





“Searching for it '" echoed Richard, with a smile approachi 
“ Richard ‘” resumed Charlotte, calmly, but solemnly, Te tye 
from your heart in all that you have just been saying to met” - 

“From my heart and soul !” returned he 

** You believe both these things of me!” 

“ Firmly '!—but sit down, you have not touched drop or morsel yet!" 

“ I shal! eat or drink no more under this roof, Richard, till from your heart 
and sou! you shall disavow what you have now avowed! The happiness whieh 
I confided to you, I have uncomplaining!y allowed you to trifle with. The 
trust was my Own spontaneous act, and | felt it my duty to abide by the conse- 
qvences! But though I could exist without receiving consideration—some 
would say gratitude—from you ; the loss of your respect is unsupportable ' 
The wife that is not respected has no business beneath her husband's roof ' 
What has she toexpect there! The repetition of what I have experienced 
from you this forenoon, Richard, for the first time—insult! Within the last 
half-hour you have accused me deliberately and repeatedly of theft!” 

Her lips quivered and her accents faltered as she pronounced the word. She 
paused as if unable to proceed. 

“I have accused you,” interposed Richard, “ of taking my money when [ 
was in a state of intoxication.” 

She put on her bonnet. 

“What! Do you abandon me!” exclaimed Richard in amazement, now 
looking up for the first time. . 

“No, Richard! You drive me from you! If Iam what vou say, I have 
forfeited your protection—if | am not, you have withdrawn it ; I can count 
upon it no longer, and must seek for shelter where] may receive it without the 
risk of reflections.” 

**Of course you will account to your father for this step,” said Ri . 
wma y p,” said Richard, sar 

‘No, Richard, I have never yet complained of you, not even to yourself! 
roy not begin now. You may account to :ay father if you please. | never 
shall !” 

“Then I shall,” said Richard. “ Are you determined to leave me?” 

“T goto my father’s,” said Charlotte, tying her bonnet-strings. 

“And I accompany you,” said Richard, snatching up his hat. 

They left the house arm in arm. 

It would be tedious to follow, step by step, the progress of this strange and 
a'most incredible quarrel. Suffice it to say that at last a separation was de- 
termined upon, and a day appointed for carrying the measure into execution 

My grandfather was, to all intents and purposes, a good man. In the first 
place he was a religious man; in the next he was a charitable man—I don’t 
mean to say that he gave alms—though he did so—TI use the term in the pure 
expansive Christian signification. ‘There was nothing of the bile of the self- 
sufficient overbearing bigot about him—of the man who makes his own inter- 
pretation of seripture the condition of salvation, consigning to eternal punish- 
ment those who claim the right of exercising their own judgment, as he does, 
and differ from him in their reading of the Word. I never saw so handsome 
an old man! His face is before me now, and it is upwards of fifty years since 
I saw it, a week or two before his death. I was between seven and eight years 
old et that time. His good heart was painted on it. It was sweet with tender- 
ness, and commancing with intellectuality. Extraordinary interpositions of 
Providence, as they were regarded, had occurred, in his instance, during the 
latter period of his life. 1 am going to relate one. 

Richard's father had been dead several years. My grandfather and he had 
been particularly dear friends. Richard was a boy when the decease of his 
father took place, immediately after which occurrence he was sent to a public 
school. Upon leaving school! for the purpose of entering the world, Richard 
never once called upon his father’s old {riend—who, however, on one occasion, 
paid him an admonitory visit, which he received but little encouragement to 
repeat. Not without concern, though, did my grandfather learn that a separ- 
ation between Richard and his amiable wife was in progress. The grounds 
were explained to him; he weighed them well, together with the possibility of 
removing taem; but reflecting upon Richard's pertinacity in adhering to the 
charge, and setting, in opposition to that charge, the proofs which Charlotte 
had given him of # heart all-absorbed by affection for her husband, my grand- 
father came to the conclusion that the interference of any third party would 
be atterly ineffectual 

**No!”” said my grandfather to a friend with whom he was conversing one 
morning on the subject, *t No, it would be useless to interfere. Were Richard 
and | upon terms, [ should be hopeless of effecting any thing, where the asser- 
tions of that exemplary woman, backed by the evidence of her whole deport- 
ment towards him, have failed ; and, unwelcome to him, as I am sure my visit 
would be, to make the attempt would be worse than childish. The remedy is 
not, | am persuaded, within the reach of man—the interference of Heaven alone 
can compass oe." 

The deed of separation was to be executed the day following this. 

On the morning of that day my grandiather came down stairs unusually 
thoughtful. He generally wore a dressing-gown, but now he was fully attir- 
ed, as if he was upon the point of going out. Except the customary saluta- 
tions, he did not speak a single word during breakfast, of which he partook al- 
most mechanically, apparently absorbed in revolving something of momentous 
interest. The friend with whom he had been conversing the day before was 
announced. My grandfather rose abruptly and went out to him. 

“ ,”’ said his friend, addressing my grandfather by his surname, “I 
cannot rest about this matter. They are all assembled—the parties and their 
lawyers—and in half an hour the deed will be executed, and the mischief thea 
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irr mediable. For the sake of your old friend’s son, go and obtain five mi- 
nutes conversation with him.” 

«lam going,” said my grandfather. 

‘Good Heavens! ‘This appears providential.” 

‘“* What appears providential !” 

“That of yourself you should have determined upon that which I have come 
in order to persuade you to do; and, I confess, after what you said yesterday, 
with very faint hopes of success.” 

** My iriend,”’ said my grandfather, in a tone of very deep impressiveness, as 
f he was going to make some important communication. He proceeded no 
further however. ‘ We shall see,’ he resumed! ‘the Almighty is all-merci- 
ful, and inscrutable are his ways. We shall see !” 

They proceeded to Richard's house. 

‘‘He was most particularly engaged—could not possibly be seen.” 

* But he must be seen, howsoever he may be engaged,” said my grandfather, 
authoritatively. ‘Tell him so, or f shall walk in and announce myself. Yoa 
know wholam. Tell your master that i must and will see him—see him, sir, 
upon a matter of life or death!” 

**] must be alone with him,” said my grandfather. ‘ Let me see you again 
about an hour hence. I shall tell you then how it has happened that I have 
changed my resolution, and acquaint you at the same time with the result. See 
I seldom take a matter up in earnest but, with God's 


Confess it, and | help, I go through with it.” 


At this moment the servant returned, and requested my grandfather to step 
up to the drawing-room, where, he said, his master would juin him without de- 
lay. In about a minute he followed, and they were alone. 

“T would avoid, sir,” began my grandfather, “ any thing which might have 
even the appearance of protracting an interview which I know to be on your 
part, unwished for and untimely,’’ and at the same time he gently removed 
from him a chair which Richard, almost impatiently, though not disrespect- 
fully, had placed for them. “I am aware of the business which demands 
your attendance down stairs. My apology for interrupting that business is 
this—my visit is not irrelevant toit. Your father, sir, and | were old and dear 
friends—” 

“Your pardon, sir,” interposed Richard, “the matter you are, I know, about 
to speak upon has been thoroughly debated already. It is impossible that yoa 


He stirred it, | or any other person can throw a new light upon it.” 


“You are not sure of that, sir,” interposed my grandfather in his tum. 
« Human nature is fallible, even with the wisest and best. To throw a new 
light upon the matter is the object that has brought me hither this momentous 
morning: nor aim ! without hopes, “nd rational ones too, of being able to do 
so—a light, sir, which will have the effect—if I can make you see it clearly— 
of setting at rest—happily—happily, sir,—at once and for ever, the difference 
which you design to bring this day to an issue crue! and most deplorable.” 

“Pray proceed, sir,” said Richard, with a smile of incredulity. 

“ Are you sure, sir, that you have not yourself secreted that bank-note, and 
forgotten where!” 

** Sir,” exclaimed Richard quickly, ‘‘ that question has been asked and re- 
plied to, again and again. I repeat to you what I have told to fifty people— 
every pocket, every drawer, every fold of linen, or of paper, every leaf of my 
books, every crevice of my bookcase—” 

“ Then you have a book-case '” eagerly interrupted my grandfather. 

In our bedroom,” replied Richard. 

“ And in your bedroom ! Merciful Providence, hast thou indeed, then vouch- 
safed this interposition.” 

Richard stared at my grandfather, who now became pale with emotion. 

« Let us go to your bedroom,” said the latter. 

And without waiting for Richard's acquiescence, but leading the way while 
he spoke, as though the house was his own, he ascended the stairs without 
stopping, tll he came to the third floor, on the landing-place of which were 
ibree doors, opening into a corresponding number of apartments. 

“ This is your soum, sir, is it not 1’ said my grandfather, proceeding direct- 
ly to the last of the three doors. 
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“Itis.” 
“ O Providence, mysterious, beneficent, omniscient! silt i Ps 
» now, from more than the rapidity with wh 
=v Cetal de stairs, canting faeen head to foot, and respiring with diffi- 
culty. 

They entered the room, my grandfather still preceding ; but searcely was he 
within it, when, terning abruptly round to a recess which stood on the left-hand 
of the door, he suddenly clasped his hands and stood transfixed before a book - 
case. His lips moved ; but what they uttered was said to himself. His eye 
curiously examined the panels, the beading, the carving, the cornice—ant, over 
and over again ; his agitation becoming every t more int He now 
jooked about hm as if in quest of a chair, tottered towards the nearest, and 
throwing himsetf into it, and clasping his hands, again, sat motionless and silent 
for a time.—Richard, too, neither spoke nor moved, “ looked sw image of 
inquiry and suspense, gazing u my grandfather, sympathizing, in no 
digit dugna, nebo Lo wmy ap avbich tps was moved, though without any idea 
as to the cause which excited them. 

“ Open—that—book-case, young man,” at length said my grandfather, ar- 
ticulating even that brief sentence with difficulty. 

He was obeyed, and Richard instantly began to draw out paper after paper 
from the ditlerent compartments. 

« There is not one of these,” said he, ‘ which has not been opened and 
examined scores of times ; but, if you desire it, | am ready to look over them 

ain.” 

‘* No,” said my grandfather, ‘“ I have nothing to do with the papers.” 

“ The books, then—” 

« Nor the books. Let me see the drawers.” m 

* There is nothing in them. Every thing has been taken out of them. 

* Never mind,” said my grandfather, * open them every one.” 

“ There!" said Richard, ‘* and there—and there !” as he opened drawer 
after drawer, till he had done. 

“ Have you opened them all!” inquired my grandfather. 

* All!’ replied Richard. 

My grandfather arose, approached the bookcase, not without perturbation, 
and one after one pushed in the drawers, first cursorily glancing into them, 
but he paused when he approached the last, and there stood mute, apparently 
engrossed in an examination of the keenest scrutiny. ui 

“No, sir,” said he at length, “ you have not opened all the drawers ! 

All this is exceedingly strange,” exclaimed Richard. You show me the 
way over my own house—you conduct me to my own bedroom—you turn at 
once to the very spot where my bookcase stands; and, to my certain know- 
ledge, until to-day, you have never yet been farther than my parlour. 

** Never—until last night,” said my grandfather. 

‘** Last night !"’ echoed Richard. ; 

“Sit down, young man, and give me your serious attention ; though I need 
scarcely ask it, as you will speedily grant it of your own accord.’ 

Richard sat dswn; my grandfather drew a chair directly opposite to him, 
and, fixing his eyes steadfastly upon those of the young man, proceeded, after 
a brief and impressive pause. 

“ Your father and I loved one another, young man, from our boyhood. Till 
the day of his death there was not a hope ora care that he did not confide to 
me. I had been unquestiovably left your guardian had he not died as unex- 

ctedly as suddenly. In fact we were brothers more in the spirit of that re- 
ationship than many who are rendered such by the ties of blood. You may 
believe that [ never could be indifferent to the happiness of your father’s son. 
I was not. Some years ago I offered you the proof, but you repulsed me 
Ido not mention it reproachfully. Young hearts fee! seldom a strong predi- 
lection in favour of old ones—but lei us return to your father. He came to me 
last night !” 

“Came to you !” 

“ | was dreaming, no doubt ; but still it had something more about it than 
the air of adream. He told me to get up and dress myself—and I did so, 
and while I was putting on my clothes he sat down in a chair into which he 
has often thrown himself in his lifetime—for I was not a very early riser, and 
he was; and he would often come and make me get up to go upon one excur- 
sion or another. Well, as I said, he sat down in that chair, while I dressed ; 
and, talking to me, told me that he was very unhappy on your account ; that, 
in consequence of an impression which you had not the slightest ground for 
entertaining, you were upon the point of casting from you the most exemplary 
and attached of women; and that, if | would accompany him, he would 
point out to me the means of disabusing you of your error, and thoroughly re- 
storing you to confidence and happiness. I did not dress myself rapidly, | 
well recollect ; somehow or another I had a feeling that it was not your fa 
ther, in the condition of his earthly existence that was before me. | felt an 
awe of him, and kept a watch upon him, while I did as he directed; and, 
when I was ready, he rose, and went out of the room door and descended the 
stairs, and I followed him. I followed him into this house. I followed him 
up the staircase which we have just ascended—lI followed him into this room : 
before opening the door of which he looked at me and pointed to it, as if to 
impress its position upon my memory—and when we had entered the room he 
turned direct to the book. case, and beckoned me to come up close to it. 

*** Here,’ said your father, ‘ we shall fiad what | have brought you to see.’ 

* Whereupon he opened the bookcase, and drew out drawer after drawer, as 
you have done, and every one of the drawers was empty. There were eight 
drawers. 

“** You see there is nothing in any one of these,’ said your father.” 

Here my grandfather rose, and Richard followed his example, but with a 
start, so thoroughly absorbed was he in listening. My grandfather approached 
the book-case, Richard mechanically following, and continued. 

“ « But here,’ said your father, we shall find the solution of the difficulty— 
here where you see those twu paralel, apparent cracks in the veneering, under 
the last drawer. My son, with an over-caution not uncommon ina drunken 
man, bethought him of secreting the money which, he remembered, he had 
about him, proceeded to do so; in the act of opening this drawer he became 
giddy: to support himself, leaned with his hands upon the base below it ; 
pressed with the ends of his fingers a spring of the existence of which he was 
ignorant ; a secret drawer sprung forth, which, when he had partly recovered 
himself, he mistook for the common one, and accordingly clused again, having 
previously deposited in it the missing bank-note !' 

*“* Saying which,” continued the good old man, his countenance lighting up 
with contident expectation, not unmixed with a strong expression of awe, 
“saying which your father pressed his thumb upon this spot—’’ 

** Powers of mercy !”” exclaimed Richard, a drawer which he had never 
dreamed of before sprung out, revealing the bank-note crumpled up within it ! 

He tottered back to a chair; and my grandfather, almost as powerfully 
= by this extraordinary coincidence, did the same. After a long si- 

ence, 

“J recollect now,” said Richard, ‘I recollect faintly, now, the horrible sen- 
sation of the room running round with me—of my catching at something for 
support, and leaning upon it for some time, in momentary expectation of drop 
ping—bat I remember nothing else. Oh, sir, what is the meaning of this? Is 


it Heaven! Has Heaven spoken to me through your dream! Is it the note, 
sir’? Isit the hundred pounds?” 
Tt is.’ 


“Oh, my father’s friend !—my father’s old, loved and honoured friend, 
what shall { say toyou! Nothing! for nothing that I can say can atone—nay, 
keep the note, sir, till we go down stairs. J shall be ready to accompany you 
in a few minutes.”’ 

In two or three minutes they descended to the parlour, upon entering which, 
followed by my grandfather, Richard stopped and stood stock still. There 
were several persons present besides Chariotte and her father. No one broke 
silence for a time. 

* Richard,” said at length a sweet, soft voice, * Richard, by the love which 
I know you still bear me, by the love which ! still bear you, whether you know 
it or not,—let this fatal business be concluded without further delay ; for in 
deed, indeed, | cannot bear up much longer. I should have signed the deed 
which is to separate us for ever, and goue home—for | am il|—very ill—but J 
could not be the first to put my hand to that which I shouid be the last to wish 
accomplished. O, Richard, how willingly, at this moment, would I exchange, 
for death, the life that enables me to set my seal tu that deed |” 

“ Villain !” ejaculated Richard, striking his forehead with his clenched 
hand, “you are unworthy of such atreasure. Relinquish it! Affix your own 
signature tothe proof of your own baseness !” 

He snatched up the pen, and driving it into the inkstand wrote, rapidly, or 
rather furiously, one brief sentence at the foot of the legal instrument, which 
lay upon the table—then approaching my grandfather, and snatching the note 
from his hand, 

** Give me,” cried he, *‘ the evidence of my brutality towards this angelic 
woman, whose strong, unconquerable, unalienable love induced her to coutde 
her happiness to the protection of a DRUNKARD !" 

Then turning to Chariotte, and rushing up to her, he dropped on his knees 
before her, hoiding the note to her, open with one hand, whiie with the other 
he presented the deed of separation. 

For 4 moment or two she appeared at a loss what to understand. At last 
a light seemed to break upon her—hber breast began to heave rapidly and irre- 
gUiariy 

* You have found it?” she faltered out, as if she had just strength enough 
left to give utterance to that little semence 

““ Where I myself unconsciously deposited it !” rep ied Richard 












She made an effort to throw her arms aboat Richard's neck, but nature gave 
way, and she sunk upon it in a swoon. 

Restoratives soon set all to rights. The best, Richard himself had admi 
nistered—though so powerful was it that fora time the chances whether it 
would kill or cure were even; but it cured. And Richard, too, was cured. 
He became from that period a pattern of sobriety and conjugal devotion. The 
whole party were too much excited for explanations at the time. It was agreed 
that they should meet again at dinner. At dinner they met My venerable, 
beloved progenitor had some need of self-coummand that day. He was pledged 
and pledged by every one—even by the fait mistress of the house, through his 
instrumentality triumphantly restored to ‘he seat which she honoured. It was 
winter time. As svon as the repast was over, the fire was ished ; the 
crackling blaze danced cheerily ; bright was the room with candlestick and 
lustre ; and towards the chiunney-corner chair, most worthily occuped, were 
every eye and every ear directed, while the rest of the party bstened to the 
relation of My Grandfather's Dream. 





REMINISCENCES OF MEN AND THINGS. 


BY ONE WHO HAS A GOOD MEMORY 
BERRYER. 

When first I saw Berryer with his noble bust, his magnificent face, and his 
raceful and dignified form, he was conversing with great energy with the 
rince de Polignac in the Chamber of Deputies. He seemed to be saying to 

him by his gest and manner, connecting them as I did with the events which 
were passing, “ Prince! it is very true that I have been elected to support 
your government ; to defend the old and fixed principles of the French royal- 
ty ; to stand by the throne of St. Louis ; to raise my voice against the sweep- 
ing and rétkless principles of a fierce and untameable democracy ; and to 
plead for our altars, our homes, and our monarchy ; but then there must be 
no coups d'etat! Ours must be a parliamentary conflict with evil! We 
must fight beneata the protection of the Charter and the laws! We must 
only resort to those measures which are obviously, and not obliquely placed 
within our reach. We must not strain this or that article of the Charter, to 
favour any particular notions, or to support the views of the Duchess d'An- 
gouléme! If the Chamber should be unruly, let it be dissolved. If the elec- 
tions should be disloyal, let it be dissolved again! Let us appeal to the na- 
tion, and see whether the Chamber will refuse the budget! I know it will 
not do so; but we must not anticipate that it will. We must not care for 
hostile expressions, for uncourteous phrases, or even for disagreeable, unpa- 
lateable sentences introduced into the address, provided they do not attack the 
principles we conscientiously defend. We must not anticipate the decisions 
of the Chamber. Let us wait for its acts. It will be time enough to think of 
acting without it, when it shall have refused to the crown the means of carry- 
ing on the government. Then the nation would rally round the throne of the 
Bourbons, and France would pronounce not on you, but on the men of the 
Revolution, its severest anathemas. I am not sent to this Chamber to seek 
to restrain the lawful exercise of its undoubted prerogatives, but to defend 
those of my king from encroachment! This | wijl do to the utmost of my 
power and with the best of my talent ; but we must remain in the ways of le- 
gality——we must not run counter to the laws. If there be revolt, it must 
come from those who are in heart opposed to the Charter, although they are 
loudest in crying in its favour. We must throw on our adversaries the onus of 
proving that we violate the Charter by keeping within its limits; and as our 
noble France is, after all, a thinking and a reasoning nation, we may hope for 
a reaction which will place the old rovalty in that position of pre-eminence to 
which it is entitled ; instead of in that attitude of defence, of peril, of anxiety, 
and apprehension, which so ill becomes its past history, and its, [ hope, future 
destinies.” 

I shall never forget the one-sided look of the prince as Berryer addressed 
him. The one had in his mind bold, noble, honourable chimeras. For after 
all they were chimeras ; since he relied on the good sense and the sterling 
qualities of a people which existed no longer. The French people in 1829 
and 1830 were not what the people of the Restoration or of the Empire, much 
less of the old monarchy, were known to be. Half a century of revolution 
had overthrown all fixed principles, and up-rooted all notions of a stable and 
practical character. Berryer did not believe this, or rather he hoped that to 
be true which he desired might prove so. He was, indeed, mistaken; but 
his errors were those of a great and generous mind, and of a frank and noble 
heart. But the prince had neither lost nor forgotten any of his antecedents 
He who plotted the destruction of Buonaparte yet believed in the possibility 
of re-establishing the old monarchy without the Charter, and of re-forming 
the political institutions of France without admitting into their principles any 
of the elements of popular government. ‘The prince looked far from pleased. 
His countenance was one of a surprised and disappointed man. It seemed to 
say, “‘! thought Berryer would have gone all lengths with us, but I was mis- 
taken. I thought the fourteenth article of the Charter was in his, as well as 
in my opinion, the ‘‘God-send” of the monarchy. [ expected he would at 
all times have rushed to yonder tribune, and defended inch by inch a counter 
revolution. But I am wrong! Surely he is not infected with the leprosy of 
the Collards, the Periers, and the Roys of France!” 

The conversation lasted about a quarter of an hour Many eyes were 
fastened upon the * young” Berryer, for his father was then living, a troe 
specimen ofan independent, talented, and highly honourable advocate, and many 
a lip pronounced the words ‘a second Mirabeau." At length the president 
rang his bell ** of order,” and Berryer took his seat. Nature has done so much 
for this splendid orator in his person, that, even when his voice is not heard, it 
is a great pleasure to look at him. He was at that period redolent of 
health and of hope; and he delighted in the prospect of devoting him- 
self to the defence of the throne of St. Louis. At court he was a most 


| adoption of the principle of seclusion and of secession 


2 eee ee Fiber ener X., and vowed eternal de- 
himself, hus cause, his pri . and his mon » who dared to 
second the tribune, and plead for these uh ail the energy of ec 


and ail the gratitude of « faithful though independent servant, and all the 
conviction of a man who believed there was nothing for France between the 
eldest branch of the house of Bourbon and anarchy. 

‘ This was the noblest period of a life hitherto devoted to the defence of true 
Conservative principles. What cared he for the scow! of the Repubhean par- 
ty ; for the interruption of some, and the deathlike silence of others ; for excla- 
mations of astonishment at his boldness—not to say insolence (at least, in their 
opinion ;) aud what cared he for the hootings or howlings of the mob without, 
triumphing, as it did, over the remnants of its barricades and its desecrations 
No! the roaring of the wind, or the screeching of the night-bird, were not less 
matters of indiflerence to Berryer, than were the tomultuous assemblings and 
threats of the unchained populace of Paris. And why! Because what he said, 
he believed ; and the cause he advocated was one of nght, of justice, and of 
true freedom — How often, during the debates which took place in the Cham- 
ber of Depuiies, during the remarkable days which followed the revolutionary 
movement of 1830, did Berryer ascend the tnbone, protest against the illegality 
of ee pecncodingn, tell them, * In the face of France and of the world, that 
they had not rec.ived a mandate to make a king, and to vote a constitution ;” 
and whilst the impatient Centres said, * ‘Tis enough ! ‘tis enough! There ie 
no time for delay ! The country demands a conclusion,” he would again rush 
to the tribune and implore the majority in whose power, for the moment, the 
destinies of France were placed, to consider the awful responsibility they had 
taken upon themselves, and what succeeding generations would record of thew 
hasty and premature proce: dings. ‘The Past with ite experience ; the Present 
with its divisions ; and the Foture with its dark, lowering clouds, were al! avail- 
able to his argument, and were all brought to bear, by him, on the questions 
under discussion. 

The position of Berryer was undoubtedly one of po ordinary character, for 
it was one of chivalry, since he defended the cause of that mother to whom 
Chateaubriand afterwards said, * Madame! votre fils ext mon Roil” and it 
was one of loyalty, for Berryer bad sworn allegiance to the eldest branch of the 
House of Bourbon, and he kept his oath sacred to the last. And it was one of 
great trial for monarchical principles, since some cried, * Vive Ja Republique!" 
others, “ Vive se IL!" and others, © Vive le Duc d’ Orleans!" whilet 
none but the Vendeans, and the Chouans dared to ery, “ Vive Henri VP" 80 
that Berryer stood alone ; and those who ordinarily voted and acted with him 
had retired far, far away, from the scene of action and of conflict, and confined 
themse ‘ves to silent admiration of his courage and his daring. 

When the protests, erguments, and entreaties of Berryer had failed, in spite 
of their power and their number. to prevent the accomplishment of the projects 
of the Revolutionists, he withdrew from the scene of conflict, He was not one 
of those who walked from the Chamber of Deputies to the Palais Royal to offer 
the throne of France toa new Branch of the Howse of Bourbon, His mind 
was now directed to the organization of the Royalist party, to preparations for 
elections in the Departments, to measures of safety for the old Royalist families 
of France, to making provision for the pensioners of the old Civil List, now 
ruined by the revolution, and to the seemg about “ what could be done’ to 
prevent the spread of revolutionary and anarchical principles into social and pri- 
vate life. 

On one occasion when I met Berryer, he was arguing the whole matter of 
the future with a Royalist of great fortune and rank, and who insisted on the 
He thought that the 
duty of the royalist party was clearly that of protest and separation. 

**Go not to the electoral colleges; go not to the Councils of the Depart- 
ments; go nottothe Chambers of Peers or Deputies ; go not to the Prefec 
tures or Sub-prefectures in the Departments ; resign all poste which you 
could hold if you would ; visit no one; put down all your esteblishments at 
Paris; reside wholly, and in obscurity, in the departments ; spend not one 
ecntame per annum more than you can possibly avoid, withdraw your sons 
from the public schools over which Liberals willin future premde , have no- 
thing to do with the colleges, for the followers of De Lammenaia will have 
more partisans than will the Archbishop of Paris; and in public do not ap 
pear,—no, not even at the Chambers,—but let the wealth, learning, rank, and 
honour of the country withdraw wholly into seclusion, and await what time 
shall disclose.” 

Oh, how megnificently did Berryer reply to this old and faithful, bet greatly 
mistaken, servant of the ex-dynasty. How he pointed out to him, but in 
terms so modest, though so manful,—so musical, though #o frank,—the evil 
consequences which must fullow such a line of policy as this. “Do you re- 
member, sir,” asked Berryer, with somewhat of a playful ai, * that there was 
period when the Bourbons had been so long absent from France, that the 
young men of 1814 did not even know who was Monsecigneur the Duke of 
Orleans! And when it was necessary to explain, again and again, to the 
people who were the different living members of a race of princes to which 
France owed most of her greatness! ‘Take care, sir! take care! The time 
may come when, if your policy should be adopted, it might be a matter of 
mere curiosity on the part of the people to know who were the royalists of 
1830." 

** At least it would never be forgotten, my dear Berryer, that you were one |" 
interrupied the old and able Royalist 

“ But it would be of far more importance to France, sir, that it should ever 
he remembered that you, to the last, had not only remained what you ever 
were, but had contended for the same principles i public to the last,” replied 
Berryer, in his most winning way 

“Not in public, my frend,” retorted the Royalist, * you know what I am 
in heart,” 

And then Berryer discoursed in his own most lofty and impassioned, glowing 





special favourite. Peyronnet had unbounded confidence in his talents, and 
Charles X. in his devotedness. The Duchess of Berri loved hin as her 
brother ; and when he entered the palaces of the Tuileries or of St. Cloud, 
he was received with open arms and the most affectionate welcomes. At the 
court there was even a little jealousy felt respecting him; and some of the 
old heads ** hoped be would be prepared to meet the coming storm, and would 
not shrink at the moment of the conflict.” They meant more than was ex- 
pressed when they said this. They were prepared to play ‘all or nothing” 
with their political coups d'état, and they apprehended, most correctly, that | 
Berryer was not prepared for any such measures. ‘They relied on the conque. | 
ror’s sword of Bourmont, and hoped that his iumphs in Algiers would either 
induce the Chamber to become moderate, or would lead the king to yield to 

the solicitations & the Polignac ministry. 


us these republican traitors.” 


nances of July 1830 made their appearance ! 
These ordinances came like a thunderbolt to Berryer. Of course he was | 
not ignorant of the rumoars of the court, and was aware that the ministers of | 
Charles X. would be ina decided minority in the newly elected Chamber; but | 
his project was to defeat an unconstitutional faction by constitutional means, | 
and to convince the country by facts, that nothing but legaluy was proposed or | 
intended Sothat Berryer was noi made acquainted with the secret of Prince 
Polignac, that secret being to get rid of tue Charter by a side wind, and to re- | 
store, as far as might be, the old royalty of 1780. ‘To efleet this, France must | 
have as much unlearned the history of half a centery as had De Polignac him- | 
self; and ail the conquests which democracy had made must have been aban- 
doned by those who obtained them. ‘This was impossible! yet, impossible as | 
it was, the work was attempted ; and five days afterwards the throne was va- 
cant; the populace lived in the palaces ; the princes wandered through Nor- | 
mandy to the coast and to exile; and the principal actor, the then prime minis 
ter of France, endeavoured te secrete himself from arrest and vengeance, by 
adopting the costume, habits, and even idiom, of a common domestic. 
The next time | saw Berryer be looked seven years older. His face was | 
full of sorrow. He was proceeding with hurried steps to the Chamber of De. | 
puties. It was illegally convened by public clamour to make aking, foun! a| 
dynasty, and vote a constitution! Ashe crossed over the Pont Louis XVI. | 
he was recognised by the people, and the mob shouted “ Vive la Charte !” | 
* Which Cuerter!” asked Berryer, most good-humouredly, ‘ihe one that you 
have destroyed, or the one we are to make!” Those who surrounded him 
smiled, and cried, ** Vive Berryer!” He bustled on, and gsined that hall 
where so many deeds had been done of which h story has, and will speak, to 
the very end of time. When he entered the Chamber there was raised a buzz 
of satisfaction, and yet a movement of surprae. Where were the 450 deputies 
wh» had been elected by France to attend to and watch over her interests! 
The Royalist party, composed of nearly 200, had fled to the departments, rush- 
ed to Belgiwm, Switzerland, or Germany, or were hidden up in retreats 
from what they most apprehended—tne violence of the mob! ‘The history of 
the first revolution had undoubtedly made very vivid and permanent unpres- 
sions on all Royalist minds. Few families there were who could not recall 
some scenes of atrocity in which themselves, or their parents, had been the 
sufferers ; and it must not exct‘e surprise that personal courage, in many in- 
stances, failed in these moments of trial and of popular insurrection. And yet, 
after making every allowance for the fears of the aged, and the cowardice of the 
mere lovers of ease and of worldly amusements and enjoyments,it is 4 disgrace 
ful tact that, when the throne of ages had to be defended, the rights of the Duke 
of Bordeaux to be brought forward aud enforced, and the injustice of visiting 
the sins or the errors of an aged grandfather or a youthful grandson, had to be 





denounced, Berryer was the only deputy of all the 200 who had, but a few 





| He would not, for the time, return to France 


“We have had enough of | my 
the Charter,” was their cry ; * let us now call for a monarchy, and dash from | teaubriand as an observant bystander, the nucleus of that royalist party which 

Alas! this language was too inviting, too | now oceupies an important position in the Chamber of Deputies, and are aid- 
tempting, for an old man, and a flattered monarch, to reject; and the ordi- | ing in the overthrow of wrong, and in the support of right measures, by trans- 


and glorious manner, of the history of that Revolution, from which so many 
lessons might be learned by those who had studied it with advantage 

The old Royalist listened with more than attention,—-with rapture , bot his 
course he could not, or would nut, then alter. His purse was placed at the 
control of the Royalist committee, and he afterwards joined their ranks ; bat, 
for the time being, he felt himself called on to return to seclusion and thought- 
fulness. I am disposed to think that even De Lamartine was of that opinion. 
M. de Vi lele, that soundest of 
all Royalists, if any can be sounder than Berryer, condemoed himeelf also to 
isolation ; aod, for nearly ten years of his life, he ‘looked through the loop- 
holes of retreat,” and mourned over the past; and was only curous for the 
future. Not so Laurentie, the Doke de Fitz-James, De Genoude, or De Val- 
They, with a few others, formed, with Berryer at their head, and Cha- 


ferring its votes to thie side, or to that, according as duty and patriotiem, prin- 
ciple and wisdom, shall dictate. But for Berryer, there would have been now 
no Koyalist party in the Chamber ; and the children of 1830 would have asked 
in 1843, “ And who are the Royalists!’’ They are well known now, for their 
compactness, their discipline, their decision. 

The great delight of Same is the society of talented and remarkable wo- 


|men. He is by no means indifferent to their personal charms, and is a great 


admirer of beauty ; but he is most captivating when surrounded by women of 
haut ton, of distinguished minds, of wit, hamoar, and finesse. ‘Then it is that, 
opening the floodgates of his well-stored, and yet poetic and imaginative, mind, 
he gives vent to all his eloquence, playfulness, geuius, and pathos. His elo- 
quence is easy, flowing, and natural, bot his powers of Conversation are so 
wonderful, that, wholly without intending it he absorbs you. if you try to re- 
sist hin, and to get up @ counter-conversation, or an of ition te his views 
and opinions, you are soon overcome, in spite of yourself, and you find that 
you also are one of his most entranced listeners. Berryer bas also the advan- 
tage of being a gentleman and a schola:, »* well as an orator and a statesman, 
a pleader and a patriot. : — 

Bot Berryer is comparatively poor! How is thist Is it his own fault? 
Certainly not. Ifthe Revolution of 1830 had not taken place, he might have 
become alittle Croesus. All was open to him. He might have remained an 
advocate and deputy, with one of the largest clientelles in Paris, or he might 
have been procureur du rot, oF minister of justice, or, doubtless, hd time, even 
president of the council and prime-minister of France. But the Revolution 
put an end to all these hopes and prospects. The new government and the 
new dynasty, of course, addressed themselves to those who supported, not to 
those who opposed them ; and to be just to them both, it most be admitted that 
the Orleans dynasty has amply and even magnificently rewarded all who have 
defended it. Berryer, by bis manly conduct and courageous comfoct, durin 
the discussion of what should constitute the new order of things in France, h 
made himself “the” champion of the Royalist party, and from that position 
he could not recede. All hie time was absorbed either in the Chamber of De- 
paties or at the courte of law, in grataiously defending such legitimists as 
were arrested and tried for giving utterance to their political opinions ; of m 
correspondence with some of the members of the ex-royal family ; or in the ar- 
rangement aod new organization of the Royalist party, s9 that his large prac- 
tice as a barrister became neglected ; and Berryer’s immediate friends were 
compelled to appeal to that party whom he served with such honoar, fidelity, 
zeal, and genius, for the means of hie support. That party sp intaneously and 
responded to such an appeal. They knew that the sacrifices he had made 
for them, as a party, bad been unlimited, and the subscription was worthy of 
the occasion. Besides which, certain wealthy commoners and peers placed 
their names for acertam sum per annum, and the difficulties in which Ber- 











as the head of the Royalist » were is income, 
meen 4 ~- asthe one which preceded 
is. Since that period this distingvished man has partially returned to his pro- 
duties, and men of all political opinions are del) toavail them- 
selves of his prodigious talents, when the canses they have to commit to 
his not connec'ed with that thorny and most difficult of subyects— 





Poor Berryer! He has just lost his wife in the prime of her days, im the 
‘moral splendour of « life distinguished by every charm, grace, and virtue. 
Amiable, cultivated, highly accomplished, benevolent, and pious, he had in her 
acompanion worthy of his graver as well as of his lighter hours. To her be 
was devotedly attached ; and in him she saw her friend, her lover, her coun- 
sellor, her husband. These are the separations which remind us of the so- 
journing. the wandering, the uncertain and variable character of oor passage 

h this world. Apparently formed for each other by tastes, associations, 
pursuits, and principles, and united by ties which all who knew them desired 
should be indissoluble, it has so occurred that the links ia this family chain, so 
golden and so beautiful, should be snapped asunder, and that France's greatest 
orator should be plunged into grief and mourning. Such is the lot of our poor 
humanity! Yet we speak of the future as if it were our own ! 

Berry er is still surrounded by friends, who love, admire, cherish, hallow him. 

know the integrity of his purpose, the disinterestedness of his conduct. 
the objects of his life ; and whilst all of these cannot but inspire in them an 
admiration for bis moral and political character, they are personally attached 
to him for his blandness, suavity, heartfulness, and generosity. His heart 1s 
as capacious as his mind, and, without exception, all who know him love him 

In those private circles where all is told and all is said, sans peur ef sans 
reproche, it is sometimes whispered that he is too generous, has more of genius 

than of common sense, and is not, for the sake of his family, sofficiently at- 
tentive “ to the ove thing needful" ‘That one thing needful, be it remembered, 
je—gold! But that is not the opinion of Berryer himself. He does not de- 
sire to be rich,—he never did. He is not amb'tious of wealth or of place; but 
he is of doing good, and in this respect he is largely gratified. Ob, how many 
poor, helpless, unfortunate beings he has pleaded for during the last twelve 
ears, who, by their unwise and impetuous conduct, had exposed themselves 
in moments of insurrection and rebellion to the jast vengeance of ou raged 
laws! How, with his eyren song, with his magnificent appeals, his astounding 
and touching eloquence, he has rivetted both judges and jarymen, and extorted, 
in spite of evidence, but as so many homages to mercy, verdicts of acquittal ! 
And then when the courts of law have rang with the applauses of an en- 
chanted and captivated audience. he has quietly withdrawn from the scene of 
his triumphs, planned some new course of usefulness to the unfortunste, and 
opened up new channels for the relief of those who, though acquitted, had 
been ruined by months of painful and desolating imprisonment. 

I have seen and known Berryer in moments of great exc tement, immense 
public difficulty, and considerable personal embarrassment. I have seen him 
rush to La Vendée to save the Duchess of Berri, if it were possible. from the 
counsels of unwise, rash, and dangerous men. I have seen him plead at the 
bar of the Chamber of Peers for the most unfortunate of men, and the most in- 
efficient of ministers. 1 have seen him conjure his own party not to commit 
suicide, either by its exultation or its depression. 1 have seen bim attack, at 
the tribune of the nation, the foreign policy of a ministry, and overthrow it. I 
have seen immense assemblies of deputies and of the public hang with palpi 
tating interest on every word uttered by his lips, and on almost every cadence 
of his voice, big as they were with the fate of whole systems, as well as with 
the destinies of cabinets. [| have seen him grapple with the great orators of 
the house, and one after the other overthrow them. I have seen little Thiers 
agonise to attack him, but so writhe beneath his eloquent phillippics as almost 
to vow he would never speak more in his presence. | have seen many a sort 
of Jubi/ate sang or danced, roared or screamed by all parties, when every man 
forgetting that he was of any party but that of the nation, has joined in the 
chant of triumph at the conclusion of his most wondrous harangues. And yet 
I have never seen him hector, look vain, smile with satiafaction at his own con- 
quests, or turn petulant or hasty away from the veriest inferior to him in at 
tainments or influence. He 1s always the same; the same fine, flowery, broad, 
luxuriatingly fertilising river; carrying on its bosom a moral canvass spread 
open to the winds of heaven, and directed to a port of calmness, dignity. and 
security. The grandeur and the greatness of his country; the union of all 
her sons in a common aud national fraternity; and the advancement of moral 
truth, harmony, and virtue, are the grand objects of his life; and he seeks to 
accomplish them by means which are worthy of the ends he proposes to attain. 

ne 

DOMESTIC RESIDENCE IN SWITZERLAND. 

By Elizabeth Strutt, author of * Six Weeks on the Loire,’ &c. 2 vols. 

The following is ovr author's account of the real Ranz des Vaches, as heard 
in the deep valleys of Switzerland ; and which, says Viotti the composer, * Is 
neither that which our friend Jean Jacques bas introduced to us, nor that which 
M. Laborde speaks of in his book on music I do not know,” he adds, * wheth 


er many people are scquainted with it ; all | know is that I heard it in Switz- 
erland, and that as I heard it then | shall never forget it ” 


* Sometimes, in the stillness of the evening, we were agreeably startled by | 


the shrill notes, borne to us from afar, on the mountain gale, of the real Ranz 
des Vaches. I say real, because strangers are apt to confound this national 
air with other popular songs. The Ranz des Vaches signifies literally * the 
cows’ march,’ the word rane expressing, in the patos of the country, the pro- 
gress of objects who are going along in file, or following each other. Tt is ex- 
tremely ancient, and was originally played on horns, «hich, sounding from one 
height to another, was taken upin responding notes, always at the same hour, 
morning and evening. The music was first printed in 1710, by Professor 
Zwinger, of Bale, in his ‘ Dissertation on Nostrology.’ * ® The subject of the 
Rane des Vaches is invariably the same, a kind of pastoral ballad, though the 
words vary indifferent districts That of the pays d’en haut, whrre we now 
were, is particularly agreeable to the ear, on account of the softness of the 
dialect, which bears a close resemblonce tothe Italian It is as impossible to trans- 
late the pastorial expressions. in all their naire beauty, as it is to communicate 
the canty gaiety of Fergusson or Burns, from the * north conntrie’ to the south- 
ern comprehension ofa Londoner. ‘The story, however, in plain prose, may give 
some idea of the construction of this spirit-stirring invocation, as the absent 
Swiss so often find it to their cost. The grand incident of the piece is invari- 
ably the cows ascending the mountains, where they are a going to pass the 
summer ; inthe course of their journey they come to a maurars pas, caused by 
torrents, or éhoulemens, which they are unable to traverse. The chief herds 

man is accordingly despatched to the curé, to entreat him to put up a mass for 
them, and the dialogue between the parties constitute the remainder of the 
subject The dénowement of this pastoral romance sums up the whole beau 
idéal of the golden age of mountain life The cauldron fall before the cows 
are half milked, instantly transports the imagination of the cow-herds back to 
the blissful days, when, tradition says, the moun ains were covered with thick 
grass, instead of snow ; when the cows were so large that they were obliged 
to be milked three times a day, in vast ponds ; when the cream was taken off 
in large boatfuls, and the staircases were made of cheeses 

From the * happy valiey” of Rossiniére, our travellers started for Interlacken 
—a place well known to English travellers ; and, although our wanderings with 
Mrs. Strutt have not yet brought us to the close of her first volume. yet we do 
not intend to travel with her further. Henceforth she gets, as we hinted at the 
outset. on more trodden ground. One other specimen, however, of her inde- 
pendent manner of looking at objects by the way, may be given, in her remarks 
on the glaciers. 
** it was a litle way from Gessnai that we first beheld the glaciers of the 
Furca and the upper Valais, shining like silver beneath the sun. We looked 
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crevices, here and there, that prismatic tints are visible, and as to the layers of 
ov —— rock, they greatly resemble huge fragments 
of bottle- ur 

With netocioits remarks of Mrs. Strutt on art, as applicable to Swiss 
scenery in general, we shail conclude our notice. 

«It would have given us great pleasure to have stayed longer in these lofty 
regions. in order to perpetuate more effectually some of the most striking of 
their wild beauties ; bot the weather was too decidedly bad to keep us in that 
most disagreeable of all states, uncertainty. We endeavoured, therefore, to 
console ourselves in our slippery descent, by reflecting that, after all, much of 
what is sublimely grand in nature, must ever be impracticable in art. How is 
it possible, for instance, to give an adequate idea of a point of view whence a 
hondred leagues of Alpine summit are to be seen at once! as is the case at 
Dole, on the Jura, with Mont Blanc, rearing its awful form in the centre of 
this august background. Hence it is that views in Switzerland seldom satisfy 
the imagination and the jadgment alike. The Swiss laudscape painters are 
generally harsh in their colouring, and hard and dry in their touch. The co- 
loured prints are uniformly detestable, and are aptly enough compared by Count 
Theodore Walsh to an omelette a l’oseille, mal battue. He also remarks, that 





, it is singular enough none of the finest landscape painters, either ancient or 


modern, have drawn their subjects from the scenery of the Alps. The Swiss 
artists themselves, the three most distinguished of whom, Ducroz, Keyser- 
man, and Mulliner, were all of the Pays de Vaud, preferred seeking their in- 
spirations in Italy. It is trae, that one very cogent reasor, for this, is to be 
found in the total dearth of encouragement they experienced in their own 
country ; but another is, that in fact the country itself, however taking, is not 
easily takeable. The colossal forms and vivid colours continually before the 
eyes, lose their grandeur and their brilliancy when transferred to canvas ; and 
the peculiar eflects in nature that give perpetually varying beauty to the coun- 
try itself, are precisely those which, if an artist attempt to represent them, 


their duration, and the rapidity of theiropposition. Everything blends harmo- 
niously in nature, and contrasts that could not be endured on canvas, betray 
nothing of harshness under her reconciling atmosphere. ‘If,’ said a Swi-s 
painter, speaking of the peculiarities of his country, ‘an artist, In representing 
any of the celebrated points of view which the vicinity of the Alps abound 
with, should attempt to give to every object its lineal forms and proportions in 
all their exactitude, the gigantic dimensions of the mountains would take up 
all the picture : the foreground and the details connected with it, would be re- 
duced to nothing, or, at least, would be reduced to a very disproportionate 
minoteness. Besides, whilst the objects on a level with the eye are seen through 
the misty atmosphere that generally veils the lower part of the horizon, and 
sends back the distance, the tops of the mountains, seen in an atmosphere of 
perfect transparence, come against the sky in so clear and cutting a manner, 
that they appear nearer than they really are. The dazzling whiteness of the 
snows that cover these lofty summits is, moreover, so totally different from the 
neutral and softened tints to which we are accustomed, that there again the 
perspective is in fault; and what makes it still worse is, that thissnow is 
often furrowed with hard black lines of naked rock, a circumstance which 
prodoces the certain effect of bringing the distance too forward in the picture.’ 
Nevertheless, fine subjects for the pencil! may undoubtedly be obtained, by a 
jodicious selection, among the treasures that nature here presents. The shores 
of the lakes always afford delightful scenes ; particularly where some ancient 
castle is reflected in their waters, and the snowy suinmits of the distant Alps 
offer as singular 4 contrast as that of summerand winter in harmonious accord ; 
acoronet of snow on the fervid brow of summer; reversing tue beautiful idea 
of Shakspeare— 


On winter's brow an od’rous chaplet of sweet flowers 

Is, as in mockery, set. 
Detached portions of the mountain roads, also, and the characteristic features 
of the villages which so often present themselves in the grandest and most 
romantic situations, continually call forth admiration; it is only by aiming at 





too much that the otherwise practicable becomes a failure. Nevertheless, in 
painting from nature, even under every disadvantage, there is always a truth 
| of variety, which never can be hoped for from recollection, or imagination ; 
there is a cer/ainty of being right, which, in the confidence if gives, is invalua 
ble ; whilst in pictures painted in any other manner than froin studies drawn 
aud coloured on the spot, there is invariably a sameness of tint or a harshness 
| of transition ; all the blending of hues into each other, ali the accidental hghts 
by which it may be endeavoured to relieve them, are either wanting, or seem 
artificially introduced. It is this neglect of colouring from nature that is the 
great fault of the French landscape painters; they copy at the Louvre till they 
seem to forget the scenes they transier, from old to new canvas, had an actual 
out-of-door existence, when their charms first attracted the eyes of the master 
by whoin they have been handed down to the admiration of succeeding gene- 
rations. ‘The very air of the place seems to be infectious in this respect; my 
u-band meeting one day, on the shores of the lake, an English amateur, whom 
he had often seen at the Louvre, showed him some of his sketches ; the ama 
teur praised them highly, and summed up his compliments with what he meant 
to be the greatest of them all, ‘it is easy to see you have studied the old 
masters ;* never was eulogiam more misapplied,” 

The above remarks, alone, might prove that Mrs. Stratt is not likely to be 
an unprofitable travelling companion :—and we sha!l have no objection to ac- 
company her on her intended expedition iuto Italy, notwithstanding that we 
have so lately traversed that country under the guidance of Mrs. Trollope 
TE 


GRANJA AND THE FATE OF 
QUESADA. 

The Granja, or Grange, is a royal country-seat, situated amongst pine-forests, 
on the other side of the Guadarama hills, about twelve leagues distant from 
Madrid. ‘To this place the queen regent Christina had retired, in order to be 
aloof from the discontent of the capital, and to enjoy rural air and amusements 
in this celebrated retreat,a monument of the taste and magnificence of the 
first Bourbon who ascended the throne of Spain. She was not, however, per 
mitted to remain long in tranquillity; her own guards were disaffected, and 
more inclined to the principles of the constitution of 1823 than to those of ab- 
solate monarchy, which the Moderados were attempting to revive again in the 
government of Spain. Early one morning a party of these soldiers. headed 
by a certain sergeant Garcia, entered her apartment, and proposed that she 
should subscribe her hand to this constitution, and swear solemnly to abide by 
it. Christina, however, who was a woman of considerable spirit, refused to 
comply with this proposal, and ordered them to withdraw. A scene of violence 
and tumult ensued ; but the regent still continuing firm, the soldiers at length 
led her down to one of the courts of the palace, where stood her well-known 
paramour Munos, bound and blindfolded. ‘ Swear to the constitution, you 
she-rogue,”’ vociferated the swarthy sergeant. ‘* Never !” said the spirited 
| daughterof the Neapolitan Bourbons. * Then your cortejo shall die !” re- 

plied the sergeant. “ Ho!ho! my lads; get ready your arms, and send 
four bullets through the fellow's brain.” Munos was forthwith led to the wall 
and compelled to kneel down ; the soldiers levelled their muskets, and another 
moment would have consigned the unfortunate wight to eternity, when Chris- 
, tina, forgetting everything but the feelings of her woman's heart, suddenly 
started forward with a shriek, exclaiming, * Hold, hold! I sign, sign!” 

The day after this event I entered the Puerta del Sol at about noon. There 
is always a crowd there about this hour, but it is generally a very quiet, motion- 
less crowd, consisting of listless idlers camly smoking their cigars, or listening 
to or retailing the—in general—very dull news of the capital ; but on the day 
of which | am speaking the mass was no longer inert. There was much ges- 
ticulation and vociferation, and several people were ronoing about shouting 
* Viea la constitucion !"—a cry which, a few days previously, would have been 


REVOLUTION OF LA 





| visited on the utterer with death, the city having for some weeks past been sub. | 


at them with great delight; first for their own radiant magnificence, next be- | jected to the rigour of martial law. | occasionally heard the words ** La Granja! 


tigue themselves alike in body and mind, by endeavouring to achieve all the 


Opposite the Casa de Postas were drawn up in a line about 
a dozen mounted dragoons, some of whom were continually waving their caps 


wonders recommended to thew performance by guide books and guides; and | in the air and joining the common ery, in which they were encouraged by their 
thirdly, because we really did anticipate still greater gratification from a nearer | commander, a handsome young officer, who flourished his sword, and more than 


survey of them within no very distant period 
*fe%& it in this place, as in any other, that when that period arnved, anc 
myself in actual contact with these same glaciers, | was disappointed in them. 
I do not pretend to say that the fault wae not in myself. but vet | would fain 
lay a par of it upon the exagger+ted descriptions of most travellers, and all 
guide books, which leave the reader to ¢ xpect something beyond even the en- 
chantments of Thalaba, and make no allowance for differing circumstances of 
time and weather, and lights and shadows, and a thousand other accidents and 
ills that ‘flesh,’ particularly travelling flesh, ‘is heir to.’ 


People who are 
ashamed of the singularity or untena 


leness of their arguments generally try 
to strengthen them by the authority of some name ef more importance than 


their own ; I may, therefore, be excused for re marking, that M. de Chateau 
briand, who is much more addicted to ec} thing obiects » and gold than 
depicting them with ‘a green and yellow meiar aes ee 
the glaciers with as jaundiced an eve as | myself may be accused of having 
done, if we may judge by his own description of them 
out diamonds, topazes, and emeralds, in the 
tanate than | have been; my imagination has never been able to discover such 
treasures. The snows at the base of the Glacier des Bow, mixed with the dust 
ofthe granite, appeared to me very like ashes The Mer de Glace itself, in 
many places, might be taken for chalk pits and lime quarries, 


glaciers * says he, ‘are more fore 


* They who have found | ed me a small gun which he bore beneath it in a sling, and then, movi: 


And now I may as well con- | once cried out, with great glee, ** Long live the constitutional queen ! Lor 
1] found | live the constitution '" 


| ed, as | have already stated 





ne 


The crowd was rapidly increasing, and several nationals made their appear- 
ance in their uniforms, but without their arms, of which they had been depriv- 
“What has become of the Moderado govern- 
‘said [to Baltasar, whom | suddenly observed amongst the crowd, 
dressed, as when | had first seen him, in his old regimental great coat and 


foraging cap ; *“‘have the ministers been deposed, and others pvt in their 
place !” 


ment ! 


* Not yet, Don Jorge,” said the little soldier-tailor ; “* not yet ; the scoun- 


drels still hold oat, relying on the brute bull Quesada and a few infantry, who | 


still continue true to them ; but there is no fear, Don Jorge ; the queen is ours 


thanks to the courage of my friend Garcia; and if the brute bull should make 
his appearance—ho! ho! Don Jorge, you shall see something—I am prepar - 
ed for him, ho ' ho '” and thereupon he half opened his great coat, and show- 


away 


ul 


with a wink and a nod, disappeared amongst the crowd. 

Presently | perceived a small body of soldiers advancing up the Callie Ma- 
yor, or principal street, which runs from the Puerta del Sol, in the direction of 
the palace : they might be about twenty in number, and an officer marched at 


It is only in its! their head with a drawn sword : the men appeared to have been collected in a 


appear no longer natural, because their charm and wonder is in the shortness of | 


| bowl were stirred up. 










i 


, many of them being in fatigue-dress, with foragi 
ey came, slowly marching ; neither their olllear' tor t 


on their heads. 
attention to the cries of « Long live the Constitution!" save 
exc pap en coated surly side-glance : on they marched with contract- 
brows set teeth, till they came in front of the cavalry, where they halt- 
ed and drew up in a rank. 

“Those men mean mischief,” said I to my friend D—— 


BEFS 
A 


» of the Morning 
hem mean, who are 
why don’t they at once 


Chronicle ;—“ but what can those cavalry fellows behind t 
evidently of the other opinion by their shouting ; 
this handful of foot people and overturn them! Once down, the crowd would 
wrest from them their musketsin a moment. You are a Liberal; why do you 
not go to that silly young man who commands the horse, and give him a word 
of counsel in time !”" 

D— turned upon me his broad red good-humored ish countenance, 
with a peculiarly arch look, as much as to say........(whatever you think 
most applicable, gentle reader): then taking me by the arm, “ us get,” 
said he, *‘ out of this crowd, and mount to some window, where | can write 
down what is about to take place, for I agree with you that mischief is meant.” 
Just opposite the post-office was a large house, in the topmost story of which 
we beheld a paper displayed, importing that apartments were to let; where- 
upon we instantly ded the non stair, and, having agreed with the 
mistress of the étage for the use of the front room for the day, we bulted the 
door, and the reporter, producing his pocket-boos and pencil, prepared to take 
notes of the coming events, which were already casting their shadow before. 

We had scarcely been five minutes at the window when we heard the clat- 
tering of horses’ feet hastening down the Calle de Carretas. As the sounds 
became louder and louder, the cries of the crowd below diminished, and a spe- 
cies of panic seemed to have fallen upon all; once or twice, however, | could 
distinguish the words Quesada! Quesada! The foot soldiers stood calm and 
motionless ; but the cavalry, with the young officer who commanded them, dis- 
played both confusion and fear, exchanging with each other some hurried 
words. All of a sudden that part of the crowd which stood near the mouth of 
the Calie de Carretas fell back in great disorder, leaving a considerable space 
unoccupied, and the next moment Quesada, in complete general's uniform, and 
mounted on a bright hay thorough-bred English horse, with a drawn sword im 
his hand, dashed at full gallop into the area, in much the same manner as [ 
have seen a Manchegan bull rush into the amphitheatre when the gates of his 
pen are suddenly flung open. 

He was c'osely followed by two mounted officers, and at a short distance by 
as many dragoons. In almost less time than is sufficient to relate it, several 
individuals in the crowd were knocked down and lay sprawling beneath the 
horses of Quesada and his two friends, for, as to the dragoons, they halted as 
soon as they had entered the Puertadel Sol It was a fine sight to see three 
men, by dint of valour and good horsemanship, strike terror into at least as 
many thousands. I saw Quesada spur his horse repeatedly into the dense 
masses of the crowd, and then extricate himself in the most masterly manner. 
The rabble were completely awed and gave way, retiring by the Calle del Co- 
mercio and the street of Alcala. All at once, Quesada singled out two na- 
tionals who were attempting to escape, and, setting spurs to his horse, tarned 
them in a moment and drove them in another direction, striking them in a con- 
temptuous manner with the flat of his sabre. He was crying out “ Long live 
the absolute Quecn !”’ when, just beneath me, amidst a portion of the crowd 
which had still maintained its ground, perhaps from not having the means of 
escaping, | saw asmall gun glitter fora moment, then there was a sharp ro- 
port, and abullet had nearly sent Quesada to his long account, passing so near 
to the countenance of the general as to graze his hat. I had an indistinct view 
for a moment of a well-known foraging cap,* just about the spot from whence 

the gun had been discharged, then there was a rush of the crowd, and the 
shooter, whoever he was, escaped discovery amidst the confusion which arose. 

As for Quesada, he seemed to treat the danger from which he had escaped 
with the utmost contempt. He glared about him fiercely for a moment, then, 
leaving the two nationals, who sneaked away like whipped hounds, he went 
up to the young oflicer who commanded the cavalry, and who had been active 
in raising the cry of the Constitution, and to whom he addressed a few words 
with an air of stern menace ; the youth evidently quailed before him, and, pro- 
badly in obedience to his orders, resigned the command of the party, and rode 
slowly away with a discomfited air; whereupon Quesada dismounted and 
walk. d slowly backwards and forwards before the Casa de Postas with a mien 
which seemed to bid defiance to mankind. 

‘This was the glorious day of Quesada’s existence, his glorious and last dav. 
I call it the day of bis giory, for he certainly never before appeared under such 
brilliant circumstances, and he never lived to see another sun set. No action 
of any conqueror or hero on record is to be compared with this closing scene of 
the life of Quesada; for who, by his single desperate courage and impe'uosity, 
ever before stopped a revolution in full course! Quesada did: he stopped the 
revolution at Madrid for one entire day, and brought back the uproarivus and 
hostile mob of a huge city to perfect order and quiet. His burst into the Puerta 
del Sol was the most tremendous and successful piece of daring ever witnessed. 
[ admired so much the spirit of the “ brate bull,” that I freyuently, during his 
wild onset, shouted * Viva Quesada !"’ for I wished him well. Not that I an 
of any political party or system. No,no! I have lived too long with Rom- 
many Chals and Petulengrest to be of any politics save gipsy polities: and it 
is well known that, during elections, the children of Roma side with both par- 
ties so long as the event is doubtful, promising success to each; and then, 
when the fight is done, and the battle won, invariably ringe themselves in the 
ranks of the victorious. But I repeat that I wished well to Quesada, witness- 
ing, as I did, his stout heart and good horsemanship. Tranquillity was restor- 
ed to Madrid throughout the remainder of the day; the hand‘ul of infantry 
bivouacked in the Puerta del Sol. No more cries of ** Long live the Constitu- 
tion” were heard ; and the revolution in the capital seemed to have been effec- 
tuaily put down. It is probable, indeed, that, had the chiefs of the moderado 
party continued true to themselves for forty-eight hours longer, their cause 
would have triumphed, and the revolutionary so diers at the Granja would have 
been glad to restore the Queen Regent to liberty, and to have come to terms, 
as it was well known that several regiments who still continued loyal were 
marching upon Madrid. The moderados, however, were noé true to themselves : 
that very night their hearts failed them, and they fled in various directions— 
Isturitz and Galianoto France, and the Duke of Rivas to Gibraltar: the panie 
of his colleagues even infected Quesada, who, disguised as a civilian, took to 
flight. He was not, however, so successful as the rest, but was recoguised at @ 
village about three leagues from Madrid, and cast into the prison by some 
friends of the constitution. Intelligence of his capture was instantly transmit- 
ted to the capital, and a vast mob of the nationals, some on foot, some on horse- 
back, and others in cabriolets, instantly set out. 
said a paisano to Quesada. 
prepared himself for death. 

[The catastrophe ts indicated with the skill of a real ballad-poet :— 

There is a celebrated coffee-house in the Calle d’Alcala capable of holding 
several hundred individuals. On the evening of the day in question! was 
seated there, sipping acup of the brown beverage, when i heard a prodigious 
noise and clamour in the street: it proceeded from the nationals, who were 
returning from their expedition. In afew minutes [ saw a body of them en- 
ter the coftee-house marching arm in arm, two by two, stamping on the ground 
with their feet in a kind of measure, and repeating in loud chorus as they walk- 
ed round the spacious apartment, the following grisly stanza :— 

** Que es lo que abaja poraquel cerro! Ta ra ra. 
Son los huesos de Quesada, que los trae un perro—Ta ra ra.” 
{ What comes a-clattering down the street? 
’Tis the bones of Quesada.—Dog’s meat! dog’s meat !—] 





* The nationals are coming,” 
“Then,” said he, “I am lost,” and forthwiil 





A huge bowl of coffee was then called for, which was placed upon a table, 
around which gathered the national soldiers. There was silence for a moment, 
which was interrupted by a voice roaring out ‘ El panuelo!” A blue kerchief 


| was forthwith produced ; it was untied, and a gory hand and three or four dis- 
cause we could now say we had seen them; that great inducement to trave!- | La Granja /” which words were sure to be succeeded by the shout of * Vira | 


lers who are co scientions enough to hesitate between troth and vanity, to fa- | la constitucion !” 


severed fingers made their appearance ; and with these the contents of the 
“ Cups! cups!” cried the nationals. “ Ho, ho, Don 
Jorge!” cried Baltasarito, “ pray do me the favour to drink upon this glorioas 


| occasion.”"—Borrow's Bible in Spain 








* Mr. Borrow means the little tailor’s cxp. 

t This Gipsy word, it seems, is ha!f-Sanscrit, and signifies “ Lords of the Horse 
shoe.” Mr. Borrow adds, “it is one of the private cognominations uf ‘ The Smitha,’ 
an English gipsy clan.” Their school of politics is an extensive one. 


SERGEANT MAJOR TAYLOR’S SCENES AND AD- 
VENTURES IN AFFGHANISTAN. 

Serjeant Taylor accompanied the Bombay division of the Army of the Indus, 
from its embarkation at the Presidency till its arrival at Cabal, through the 
Bolan Pass, Candahar, and Ghuznee. He was present at the capture of the 
last-named fortress, though, as a cavalry soldier, not actively employed : he 
was engaged in several of the little affairs by which the Belooches annoved the 
army in its advance : he witnessed the investiture of Shah Soojah at Candahar,— 
he “assisted” at the “triumphal” entry of the same potentate into ‘ ibul,— 
and he received, in common with the army, the promise of a silver medal “ com- 
memorative of the campaign,” as a kind of companion to “ the order of merit, 
called the order of the Doorannee Empire,” which her Majesty has graciously 
granted permission to the troops to wear. After the ovation of Lord Auckland’s 
Shsh Soojah—* Augustus, born to bring Saturnian times —to the countries 
beyond the Indus, certain of the troops, and the Sergeant-Major among them, 
received orders to return to the Indus by a new route, leaving Candahar and 
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the Bolan Pass for a shorter cut through the desert ; and the order was reluct- 
antly obeyed ; for ‘ 

things of Cabul, and bad no stomach for the hardships of the return-march. 
But “ Dis aliter visum est”; and we suppose the grumbiers are now satisfied 
that 


the superior decree was right. might have happened in any army stationed anywhere. 


| ** Leave had been given by the officers in command of the different regiments 


There is little if any substantial novelty in Mr. Taylor's Scenes and Adren- 
tures in Affghanistan : his narrative merely confirms the rashness of the en- 
terprise in a military sense. There is a sort of newness in some of the meidents 

anecdotes ; being such as political or scientific writers did not see, or left 
untold. Though Sergeant Taylor is without doubt a clever and in some sense 
not an uneducated man, the mind of the work is rather that of the soldier than 
of the officer: and this is so far useful, that it gives some idea of the feeling 
pervading an army on service ; which seems improved since the Peninsular he- 
roes gave their memorials to the world—unless the Cavalry Sergeant represents 
the few, not the many. ‘ 

In point of mere rapidity and readableness, the Sergeant's narrative excels 
that of some of his superiors in rank; partly, perhaps, because it Is written 
from memory, which only allows the more salient and impressive points of 
things to be retained ; partly because the writer does not attempt to exhaust 
his topics, but skims over the surface. The slight and superficial character of 
his description does not, however, lessen the interest of his book ; because any 







man who followed the camp to Cabul must have seen enough to form an inte- 


resting narrative ; and Sergeant Taylor is relly a clever fellow—a quick ob- 
server, with as much of reflection as might be looked for in a non-commissioned 
officer or even a subaltern, and, if he has had no assistance in the composition 
of his book, a good example of the literary abilities of the cavalry-sergeants. 
Of unpretending bot lively traits of various kinds we might cull a large batch 


| 
' 


without difficulty ; but we shall only take such extracts as have a relation to | 


military life or Afighan warfare. 


EXHAUSTION OF DESERT-MARCHING, AND POWER OF MUSIC. | 


“The Infantry entered on this cheerless waste about three in the after- 
noon, and the Cavalry followed about five. The former were fully accoutred, 
and carried sixty rounds of ball-cartridge each. 
morning the Cavalry overtook them and the general halt sounded. So great 
was the fatigue of the Infantry, that numbers threw themselves upon the 
ground in despair, declaring it was impossible for human nature to sustain 
more, and they could proceed no further. It must be borne in mind that our 
rations had for two months previous, consisted of only half-a-pound of flour 
and an equal quantity of red rice, with about feur ounces of meat ; and the 
latter was in some instances of no use to us, ‘rom the difficulty of procuring 
fuel to cook it. The order of march having been again given, severa! refused 
to move, from sheer exhaustion ; and their situation beeame one of great em- 
barrassment to their Colonel, who was aware that if he left them behind they 
would be instantly sabred by the enemy, who were always hovering on our 
rear. Recollecting it was St. Patrick's Day, aud that most of the recusants 
were Irishmen, he ordered, as a last resource, that the band of the regiment 
should strike up their national anthem. The effect was electrical: the poor 
devils, whose limbs, a short time previous, had refused to perform their accus- 
tomed office, and whose countenances wore the aspect of the most abject de 
spondency, seemed at once to bave new life and energy infused into them. They 
felt that this was an appeal to their proverbial bravery and powers of endurance, 
and gratified vanity did that which threats and remo \strances had failed to 
effect. A faint smile lit up their features, and, slowly rising from the ground, 
they tottered on their way.” 


AN UNGAZETTED TRAIT AT GHUZNEE. 

“While the Affghans were dispu ing our entrance into the citadel, an incident 
occurred, which for a moment diverted thé™atiention of the combatants, and 
turned their fury into pi'y. Amongst the foremost of the psrty who signalized 
themseives by their desperate gallantry, was an aged chieftain, the richness of 
whose costume excited general attention, his turban and weapons being re- 
splendent with jewels. ‘The hope of plunder immediately marked him out as 
an object of attack, and numbers at once assailedhin. He defended hinsel) 
like a man who knew there was no chance of life, but who was resolved to sel| 
it as dearly ashe could. He had killed several of the Queen's Royals, and se- 
verely wounded Captain Robinson, when a grenadier of the company to which 
the latter belonged, seeing his officer in danger, rushed to his assistance, and 
with a thrust of his bayonet brought the gallant old chieftain to the ground 
The grenadier was about to despatch him, when a beautiful girl, about reven- 
teen, threw herself into the melee, and plunged a dagyer in his breast. She 
then cast herself on the body of the chieftain, for the purpose of pro‘ecting 
it; and the Affghans, forming a sort of rampart before them, maintaned their 
ground until the heroic girl succeeded in getting it conveyed ito the interior 
of the citadel. Shortly after the place was taken, she was found weeping over 
the remains of the brave old man; who, on inquiry, we learned was her father 
She was treated with the utmost respect and tendersess by our men, who 
neither obtruded themselves on her gricf nor offered any interruption to the 
preparations which she made for his interment.” 

USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 

** As the soldiers severally left the fortress to return to the camp, they were 
stripped of the plunder which they had obtained, and a goodly heap of armour 
and weapons of every kind was soon piled before the entrance. Among the 
number of curious articles obtained in this way, was an old shield, which bad 
belonged to one of the Affghan chiefs, and which, though remarkable for the 
oddness of its construction, presented little else to attract the eye. Its ma- 
terial appeared to be a compound of copper and some white metal; and it 
was thrown aside by the prize-agent as the most valueless of the objects 
which fell under his care. A solder of the Bengal European regiment, 
who had been a jewe ler by trade, happened to observe the circumstance, 
and carelessly taking up the stield, as if to examine the devices with which 
it was ornamented, scrutinized it for some time, and went away without 
making the slightest observation. He immediately repaired to the captain 
of his compsny, and told him to bid for the shield at the prize-sale which 
was to take place in afew days afterwards, advising him not to stop at any 
reasonable price for it The officer acted on the hint, and obtained tne 
article for about thirty or forty rupees. The shield turned out to be of 
the purest and finest gold, and the fortunate possessor felt so grateful to his 
informant that he made him a present sutlicient to purchase his discharge and 
carry him home to England.” 

AN AFFGHAN HOSPITAL. 

“Tone day paid a visit, with some of my cemrades, to the hospital where 
the wounded Afighans had been carried by their friends. It was situated in the 
old town, and consisted of a mud hut, whose thatched roof was broken in se- 
veral places, and atlorded little or no shelter against the heat of the sun. The 
interior was as filthy and disyusting as it 1s possible to conceive. intoa space 
of about thirty feet by twelve, were crowded from seventy to a hundred pa- 
tuents, who were disabled by wounds of every description. their sufferings be- 
ing aggravated tenfold by the intolerable heat and stench of the place. 
They were attended by two elderly men and a youth about fifteen years of 
age, who were busily engaged dressing their wounds, whilst a faquir was per- 


forming certain charms, by which he pretended he could restore them to 
health. * * * * 


** Happening to have a quantity of apples with me which I had just plucked 
from one of the orchards im the vicinity, { offered them to the sufferers, in the 
hope that they would in some degree refresh them. ‘They acc epted them with 
eagerness,which induced some Se poys who were with ine to follow my example 
The Affghans indignantly refused to receive any thing atther hands ; and so 
great was their hatred of the native troops, that they actually spat upon the 
men who showed them this bhinduess ” 

A RACE AT CABUL. 

“Tn order to give his Highness some notion of an English horse-race, it was 
agreed that the officers should get up sweepstakes among themselves; which 
the Shah no sooner heard of, than he added a splendid goid-hilted sord with 
Damascus blade * . * * 

“ The officers rode their own horses, and turned out in gay-striped jackets 
and jockey -caps ; so that but for the dark faces and turbaned heads which eve- 
rywhere encountered the eye, it would not have been difficult to imagine our- 
selves suddenly transported to Ascot and Epsom 
en, away starved the competitors, in high blood and spirits; and as the rider 
belonging to some particular regiment passed the others in his career, the men 
composing it enthusiastically cheered and hurraed him, others taking up their 
shouts as their favourite passed him in turn : this military favouritism impart. 
ing to the contest a degree of wild excitement such as | have never witnessed 
on any similar occasion 


* The second heat was still more warmly contested ; as, according to the re- 


gulations above-mentioned, ouly the two furemost hurses could be entered for 
the third. Major Daly of the Pourth Light Dragoons, and an officer of the 
Sixteenth Lancers, whose name | now forget, obtained the precedence, after a 
hard struggle, the race being a neck-and-neck one the enure way 

“ As the two successfy/ ged to different divisions, One to the 
Benga! and the other to the Bombay aru y. the partisanship which before had 
been only regimental now extended to the two armies aad * Bravo, Bengal!” 
and * Bravo, Bombay '” burst at every momeut from the eager multsudes 
0" 7p as the riders alternately passed o i each other in the final 

eat 


“After a contest in which the competitors themselrcs almost appeared to 
feel the influence which pervaded the crowd, and to think that the honor of thei 


officers belo: 


f repasee 


At two o'clock the following 


The word having been giv- | 





@ 





respective divisions depended upon their success, Maj Daly ate the recs 
by about a neck, and was handed the sword me ne cheers of the 
Bombay troops.” 

The following instance of military license is nothing by itself—the violence 


to men entering the town to carry their side-arms. as a jon in case of 
chance collision with the inhabitants. The facility of obtaining intoxicating 
liquors rendered this a contingency of not unlikely occurrence, and ovr men 
soon got themselves into unpleasant and in some instances dangeroas scrapes. 


, On one occasion, a private of the Thirteenth Light Infantry having been 


drinking rather freely,forced himself into the apartments of the wife of a respec- 
table inhabitant. Proceeding to offer her some violence, her screams alarmed 
the neighbourhood, and the soldier was soon surroanded by a host of angry hus- 
bands and fathers, armed with every description of weapon. He defended him- 
self with his bayonet for some time, contenting himself with merely parrying 
their blows; and had fought his way into the street, when he was met by se- 
veral others of the townspeople, who set upon the unfortunate fellow and im- 
stantly despatched him. They secreted the body until nightfall, and then 


threw it outside the walls of the town, where it was discovered next morn- 
ing.” 





“ALL SORTS OF LITTLE ATTENTIONS.” 
BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESQ 

Man 1s a streaky animal—fat vices and lean virtues. 

One of our very leanest takes the shape of an anxiety to humour ple’s 
whims, and feed their vanity, and gratify that spirit of exaction which, when 
it once begins, never knows where to stop, by paying them all sorts of little 
attentions. 

It may be said that social life is made up of them; that the exercise of the 
affections, the sympathies, the courtesies, is but the continual rendering of all 
sorts of little attentions. True; and animal life 1s but #0 many puffs of breath, 
as ocean is but so many drops of water, and the national debt so many balf- 
farthings. 

To set up as professor of the charities and affections by practising only the 
little attentions, is like paying off the debt a small coin or two at a time 
We are not to include in the catalogue of those who exact the little atten- 
tions, persons who are borne down by age and its intirmities. Here they are 
essential, and to be rendered with alacruy. The weak man fee!s the tide of 
life ebbing away, he begins almost to count the drops, and he requires hour by 
hour some token of kindness, some manifestation of sympathy, some proof 
that he is yet lingering among his kind, and not already the worm's perquisite 
ere the coffin comes. His potations of brandy have subsided into thin weak 
draughts, and he wants a relish tothem. He has need of some good soul to 
remind him feelingly that it is iime to take his gruel. The thoughts for 
him thus shown sweetens the tasteless cup Small attentions are all that 
he is now capable of receiving. The hand that would aid his tottering 
steps must be very gentle—a strong service would overthrow what it mtended 
to sustain. : 

But the not less common infirmities of disposition and temper are very 
different matters. We speak of persons who, with all their brisk, vigorous 
and conscious faculties upon them, imperatively demand that the faculues 
of others shall be perpetually racked to provide petty pleasures fer them 
Whosoever would possess the privilege of their friendship, their goodwill, their 
acquaintance, must be content to pay tribute ; but that is not the worst of i— 
they must be content to be always at hand, and ready to pay, every minute, a 
sma'l instalment of the full daily amount. The tribute is as nothing, compared 
with the mode of paying it. 

There is no compounding with them by offering a huge service down, at a 
great personal sacrifice, in lieu of the little attentions. They are too inde- 
pendent to incur a large obligation. They simply require of you what seems 
to cost you nothing—all sorts of little attentions. in vain would you cut off 
a pound of your flesh to oblige them ; they merely desire to have it, just the 
** fiftieth part of one poor scruple”’ at a time—and you insult them by propos- 
ing to strip your breast, all at once, of a full pound avoirdupois 

The most restless, arbitrary and irritating of all duns are, proverbially, those 
whose accounts are despicably small. If the sun be hardly worth asking for, 
be sure that the creditor is terribly active and cruelly in earnest. ‘The man 
who owes a yood five thousand pounds is respectfully asked for it perhaps once 
in the year; but the forlorn wight who is indebted in the lawful sum of five 
shillings, is worried for it before he is up, and after he has gone to bed ; 
goes out, and as he comes home ; 


iene 
he is hunted from the first floor to the garret, 
and from the garret to the attic window of the next house: until, perchance, 
the persecuted debtor is driven to the desperate expedient of borrowing th 
five shillings,—and spending it at the public-house to comfort himself 

So with the debts of affection, of charity, and of courtesy which we all owe 
to one another. Those who have the heaviest claims upon us are slowest to 
assert them 
ing us till we have accomplished it; the man whose friendship would be poorly 
requited by the sacrifice of our right hand, never once asks us to cut it off 
But those to whom we are indebted only in the most trifling amounts, are duns 
the most indefatigable. ‘The beggarly account must not be a minute overdue. 
Morality certainly requires a new Society for the Relief of Small Debtors 

Why did the amiable Fanny A., after an eternal constancy of six months, 
discord her devoted adorer, “ the wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best” of 
dragoon captains? No, not the discreetest, either. He was discarded be- 
cause, although he had travelled a good hundred miles for the sule purpose of 
escorting her to a ball, he never once thought of getting her an ice until three 
minutes after she had secretly felt a desire for one; and she might have re- 
mained uniced (except about the heart) for three minutes longer, had she not 
resolutely demanded strawberry or cream, by remarking with great moval 
courave, 

‘+ It’s rather warm !” 

Why did the sensible, open-hearted Mr. B. forget to insert his nephew's 
name in his will, but because his nephew, lighting an Havannah and tossing the 
cigar-case on the table upon the help-yourself principle, omitted the verbal in- 
vitatien, ** Won't you try one?’ Because too, when he arrived late in town, 
he went direct to an inn, instead of knocking the family out of their beds to 
inquire after their health, of which he had heard the day before. And because, 
guests, he left not an atom of the sound for his aunt, and not a vestige of the 
liver for his uncle 


circles of society) of being wedded to a rough-mannered, harsh, unaffectionate 
man! Because her husband is seldom in readiness to hold her pet pop for five 
minutes while she rammayes for her scents? Because he never pays her the 
compliment of asking her to accompany him to some place, whither, he knows, 
for some approved reason, she will decline going. Because, when he ‘s totally 
ignorant of the merits, whether as respects make or material, of the new bon 
net, he positively refuses, from that simple cause, to give any opinion. And 
because, when she has twice remarked, ** How very tine the morning is,” he 
still eits reading on as though he did not hearher; until she rises with hurt feel- 
ings, and an offended yet forgiving air, saying, 
** Well, I did think you would have asked me to take an airing !"’ 


it, he would have proposed it with pleasure. 
** But it is not now too late!” 
Oh, yes it is 


“ She could have no enjoyment in the gayest drive, the pleasantest walk, if 
it were not his choice, his proposal.” 





But he does not propose—there is nothing affectionate, nothing attentive, in 
| his disposition. 


Why does the philosopher D. rail at all womankind, as born fouls who have | 


| no passion bat for finery, end no ear but for fops’ Simply because, while he 
| was discoursing one might in a gay assembly upon the doctrine of Abstract 
Ideas, the lovely lady who sat next to him, permitted those sparkling sinners, 
her eves, to rest for a few seconds admiringly on her new bracelet, and then 
gave op her Intle ears for several minutes to the fine manly voice of « hand- 
some young singer pleading at the piano for her soul's pity, with 
Love in her eyes sits playing. 
And why did the great poet E.. after having condescended to take up his 
abode for eight long months at Milk-and-Honey Hall, indulge himself by 
writing a bel upon its hospitable owner? Because, by some extraordinary 
omission. when he was at last taking his departure, he was not entreated to 
| proluny his visit 
| “It was not that I wanted to stop, or would have stopped,” he explaine ; 
,* but you know one expects these little attentions.” 
Why does Lady F. sneer at her frend the baronet as an underbred person, a 
creature with none but the lowest ideas, and one who borrows his cook from 
the Freemasons’-tavern'! Because on a certain occasion he omitted to lead 
her ladyship down to dinner, avd having Grst asked Lady G. what she thought 
of the new ballet, insolently addressed, in the second place, the same silly 
question to her! Tne man, as she protests, is incapable of paying proper at- 

teniions 

And why does good Mrs. H. treat poor J., her husband's particular intimate, 
' with such marked coldness, endeavouring to exclude him from the family -board 
where he has ever been welcomed. and denouncing him asa monster without 

3 heart, who would heave no sigh if they were all in their graves to-morrow ! 


If we owe to one a good round turn he does not go on persecut- 


when he had presided over the cod-fish at dinner, to the satisfaction of the | 


Why does the pretty, frank-minded Mrs. C. complain (in all the confidential | 


He then drops his book, and tells her that if he had only known she wished | 


' the children on the head, but without making asingle inquiry inte 
the ee ae a iliness, aod even turning csenins wae 
beginning x subject, toa perfect stranger, to listen to some 
| details about the last y, or the new tariff. 

hy is K,, the infallible prophet, so confident in bis prediction that such- 
and-such @ theatre will go to rum, and how is it that he dilates with pleasure 
upon the certainty of ite failure! 11 is because he did not succeed in securing 


& private box for his family, gratis. on a particular evening. He likes little 
_ attentions. 


| What is the secret of L.'s present opinion of M.'s genius—of its ble 
decline—of the pitiable wreck of bis mind, as manifested in his last “yn 
mance, which the rest of the world considers to be his masterpiece. The eritic 


did not receive a preeentation copy of the work ati it had been published 
three weeks, and then he found that a rival's name had been complimentarily 
| quoted at the head of one of the chapters, with no mention of his own. 
| “DT have read every line that man has written,” is his . “Thave 
| spent many happy nights and days feasting upon the compositions he has sent 
me, bat I observe he rarely pays me any little attentions im return!” 
| Why, moreover, does the plain-faced, plain mannered merchant N., keep hie 
| veteran clerk, poor oid O , at such constant dradgery, on sech mggardly pay, 
, while the youngsters around hun get ely presents, good-humoured pinches of 
| the ear, and hints of pensions to come! Because, loag years since, on first 
| entering into bis service,O. happened to take the plain man at his word Squeea- 
ing himeelf respectfully into a corner to let the merchant pass. offering at the 
| Saime time to take his wet umbrella and to hang up his hat, the little attentions 
of the clerk were rebuked. 
* Never mind me,” said the plain man, “don't waste time in compliment.” 
, And from that moment O. stuck to business. He never dropped his busy 
| Pen to put astray pair of gloves of his master's into the right-hand pocket of 
the great-coat, or vo set out a dripping umbrella that it might be in readiness 
| at four, He never jumped from bis bigh stool to open the counting-house door 
for the plain merchant, nor sprang after him to the step of his gig to hand the 
_ brown: paper pao running back to the inner room to see whether the clear- 
sighted iman had not left his spectacles. He never deserted his doty for an im- 
| stant to peep needlessly at his master's fire on a raw day, or to snuff his can- 
dies on a dark one, or to hang his damp gaiters on the fender, or to shut the 
door when they had the rhoumatiom, or to move a packet of goods which was 
not in his way, or to volunteer the information that his watch was a minute 
too fast by St. Paul's. He fulfilled the injunctions of the plain man, and never 


pard him any iitle attentions, He ouly paid attention tothe plain man's basi- 
| 
ness. 


/ 





But poor O. made a great mistake when he took his master at his word. The 

plain, proad merchant N. did not at all relish the omission of the flattering per- 
sonalities. Secretly, he never begrudged the time lost to business im the act 
of lifting the hat, and making a respectful bow, and squeezing into a corner to 

make way for the hereditary lord of many ledgers. The great passion of his 
| heart was a love of the little attentions. He never anderstood an act of high 
devotion, and he was the better able, not indeed to comprehend, but to feel the 
convenience, of the low servilities. 

The plain man never liked any body the better, bot everybody the worse, for 
assenting to his own proposition, and recognising his plainness He would al- 
low nobody to treathim with profound deference aud respect, withoa! a protest 
against the vanity of such customs, and the ruinous waste of time spent im 
empty compliments; but he never forgave any one who hesitated to fly in the 
teeth of his injunctions, and pay court to him against his will, He demanded, 
first, that you should give him credit for sincerity, end then he required that 

ou should act as if he were insincere. All sorts of lutte attentions he must 
Lavdliddeasther with a reputation for despiwing them. 

And wherefore do P., Q , and R., play in some shape or other the same small 
game. Gencrally because the little, in every sense, best suite their natures. It 
1s because they mistrust themeelves that they would mislead others; because 
they doubt the strength of their more permanent claims to respect, and feel 
that they must enatch at any tokens of estimation, any trumphes of self unpor- 
‘ tanes, viich occasion may offer, Like beggars, they must not be choosers, but 
take what they can get. There is the excitement which the actor craves; the 
time must bring with it its own zest. [tis not the applause of the general 
public, stil! less that of posterity, least of all perhaps that which their own ma- 
tured and self-satisfying jadgment would most approve—it is not thie that they 
| take the trouble to seeck——buc simply the applause of the scanty audience around 

them, the alse, fleeting tribure of a few barren spectators, They never feel 
sure, scarcely can they believe, that they position and character are recognised, 
unless they can elicit those audible and visible signs of their influence Seldom 
| are meno little as when they live only for litthe attentions 

Bat what are those who pay the tribute! Insignificant enough; yet the 
slave is sometimes more respectable than the tyrant. 

There are among them tolerably harmless fellows. These are the Mr 
Fiddle-faddles of this world. They alwave make what are called excellent 
husbands, pattern Benedicks; that is, they call their wives * My dear,” and 
fly to help them on with their shawls. When tre lady merely glances sc rom 
| the room, they whisper, “can | get you any thing, love 1" and they create ia 
| her ten thousand whims, by tenderly imagining a» many interesting wants for 
|her. ‘They are always planning some little surprises, to please, as they sav, 
| but in reality to spoil her; and as often as she has a headach from over-indul- 
gence, they are heart-broken 

Then there are the bachelor Fiddie-faddles, who pass their evenings at the 
elbows of cing ing ladies, turning the momic page over just at the right time ; 
who are always ropdy to set the candles right for any one who m looking over 
engravings ; and who never saw a cup of coilee in their lives that they did net 
wish to offer it to somebody 

“Say what you will,” their maxim runs, “ people like these little atten- 
tions.” 

They are generally happy in the good fortune of having procured a sixpenny 
view of Dorchester, to give to eomebody who has lately been there; and they 
have always ready for use a rather umbackneyed passage from Moore to copy 
into the album of some charming woman who happened curiously enough to 
say she admired him. Of course they are so attentive as to remember that 
little miss had a shocking cough, and they are lucky enoogh to have a new and 
improved lozenge, which they beg to be permitted to administer ; and when it 
has almost choked the child, mamma cries, 

** How very attentive!” 

They have apenknife in the waistcoat-pocket, which is promptly drawa 
| forth, and very much at the service of the gentleman who is writing ; and pro- 
bably they have some such abomination as a cigar holder to proffer, most obli- 
gingly to the astounded and disdainfal smoker, Not that they are always so 
| discriminating as to proffer their service where there is an apparent chance of 
its being acceptable ; for in the absence of the right article, rather than not 
pay any attention at all, they would offer the cigar-holder to the gentleman who 
needsa penknife. Most likely they carry a silver pon, which, when they have 
prevailed upon some victim to use it, splashes the paper all over, or cuts ite 
way to the next sheet. 

One of the many varieties of human kind addicted to the practice of the 
| srnall-attentions, comes in the likeness of a young lady (turned twenty-one,) 

who, having had no * offer’’ hitherto, thinks it time to acquire 4 reputation for 
| being extremely agreeable and obliging, with the character of one who would 
make the best wile ia the world. What pains she will take to please every 
vody around her! What an amiable, polite, smiling slavery ie hers! What 
multitudes of pretty trifles which you don't want will she make you a present 
of! What hourly inconvenience will she occasion you, by setting your wri- 
| ting-table in order, and stowing away your books, aod erranging with success 
| your familiar disarrangements. Beseech her not to trouble herself—she wilt 
work twice as herd, aud do double damage Employ whom you will upon any 
| little errand about ihe house, and sbe will snatch the commission out of their 
|hands. She must be so obliging. Let us pray that thie will not, in regular 
| process, lapse into downright sycophancy and toadyiem ;—for the sake the 
| tli-fated young gentleman of uineteen, who, innocently admiring the unweared 
| amiability, offers ber one or two little attentions im return ; which, being 
| regarded upon her part as an explicit declaration, involve upon bis the imme- 
| diate forfeiture of his hand. Toe luthe attentions here indicated are, with all 
| the dangers attending them, 6 well understood, as to require no descrip- 
tion. 
| But all this is a mere idleness and comparatively innocent folly. It is some- 
| tumes a little intrusve and presumptuous, bat while we laugh wecsn pardon. 
it at least indicates a desire to please ; end gives promise, perhaps, that the 
ptolessor of sinail aiteniions would really do somebody a positive kindness now 
and then, if he knew how to set about it. It is less hurtfal to others than to 

himself, whose energies both of heart and mind it saps, with « fearful and s 
| sure rapidity ; ontil whatever is redeeming in his busy concern about insignt- 
| ficancies—the wish to diffuse pleasure—becumes a mere silly habs without 

motive; the mechanical trick loses its grace, the emptiness of the over-acted 
| courtesy is seen: and the truth comes out, toa life has been absurdly trified 
| away, m vain and restless impotence, as though it were but wreaths of va- 

Pee The worst remains behind.” It is when this idle habit of offering to all 

sorts of people * all sorts of little attentions,” degenerates into that, to which 
| st at least indireetiy leads, the practice of the deliberate and conacious Pare 

site. that “ fawning parasite” whose image, although seen im mimatare daily 
without a shudder, impresses itself upon the imagination as the most supple, 
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_ thrown a veil over it by common consent. Villany of all degrees 





crawling, and repulsive of all shapes known to it. Exhaust the catalogue of | 


cnmes the law—track the fiery and ing course of the 
i ocmieuasbdecie them, without the slightest extenuation on the 
score of human weakness, by the havoc they have made, the ruin they 


ed 
have —and still there is one crime, one propensity remaining, that looks 
blackest and most loathsome of all. . 

The “fawning parasite” is a picture, which, in consummate and ineffable 
meanness, in the degradation that has nothing of the redeemirg in it even by 
association, places human nature at the worst. We know, by that sign, the 
most servile and sickening form that unmanliness can take. We know that 
the last stage of the despicable, the utmost biterness of honest disdain, has 
been attained, when we behold in that abject thing our own likeness. We 
can wander no further from the uprightness and the sincerity which are the 
two wings of the world, wafting it heavenward. We have found the lowest 
level when we have found out that. : 

A sign of the intolerable repulsiveness of this character is seen in the fact 
that is bes never yet been fully drawn, Fearful glimpses of it we have had, 
but it has not been any where worked out as all wickedness beside has been. 
Men can bear to paint and contemplate the other vices to which they are ha 
ble ; but the depravity here is too horribly mean and unsightly—they have 
is tolerated 

the stage, and viewed with curiosity; the spectacle raises various feel- 
ings of sympathy or disgust, bat it is beheld patiently, and seen to an end. 

delineation of the Parasite, at full length, would be hooted off the boards 
—it could not be endured for half an hour. 

Let nothing we have herein said relating to those many “little attentions” 
which, insincerely offered, although not traceable to a deliberate and detestable 
deceit—which, if prompted only by a spirit of officiousness or vanity, still 
fead on indirectly to thie dark and ruinous abyss—lct nothing “ herein con- 
tained” be misconstrued into a contempt for those trivial causes from whieh 

at events proverbially spring. When Casar muffled up his face, death 

ing out of it, as he fell at the base of Pompey’s statue, the action seemed 
trivial ; and yet how grand it is, and with what dignity it invests the fall of 
the conqueror. When Nelson, while the engagement was yet raging, reject- 
ed the proffered wafer, and waited, though in hot haste, for wax to seal the 
letter, the point of distinction appears sma'l, but how great the foresight, and 
how incalculable the consequences associable with it. So in a hundred me- 
morable instances. Assuredly there are “ little attentions” which are of great 
importance. 





COMMON LAW OF ENGLAND. 


(Extracted from a Prize Essay on the subject, lately presented at King’s 
College, Fredericton, New Brunswick.) 

The Common Law, taken in its most comprehensive sense, includes the 
whole body of rules of public action adopted by the people of England. To 
show, therefore, the identity of these with the pe of Reason, is to show the 
actual goodness of the English Constitution ; or its adaptation to the general 
welfare of the people. 

In a more specific sense, the Common Law is taken for the rules of action 
recognised by ‘xe people, but not on the authority of statutes formally made 
by the King in Parliament. To show therefore the identity of this law with 
the Law of Reason, is to show the reasonableness of the fundamental princi- 
ples of the Constitution. 

But in a yet more restricted sense, and in which it is probable that the term 
would now be most generally understood, the Common Law is the body of tra- 
ditional rules, which were adopted from necessity by the administrators of pub- 
lic justice, and modified in course of time according to their views of the 
changing circumstances and exigencies of the people. ‘To show therefore the 
identity of this law with the Law of Reason, is to show the reasonableness of 
the rules of court as originally adopted, and the equal reasonableness of the 
modification’ made in successive ages. 

The last question however must be regarded as in some measure involving 
the other two; in as much as the rules of the courts of justice must be referred 
to the state of the people under their constituted polity; and the fitness of 
these rules cannot be duly estimated, except in reference to their ancient state, 
when the foundations of that constitution were laid And to prove the com- 
plete and absolute reasonableness of these rules, would be to demonstrate their 
adaptation at all times to the general welfare. 


The remote origin of the Law of England is lost in the obscurity which en- 
velopes its ancient history. Some writers have maintained that many of its 
principles can be traced to the ancient Britons. It seems however to be con- 
fessed that this derivation cannot be proved to any degree of certainty ; and it 
is far more probable that the habits on whieh this Law was founded were 
brought by our Saxon ancestors from their native wilds; a conclusion which is 
strongly confirmed by a comparison of the institutions, prevalent in the country 
after its subjugation by the Saxons, with the accvunt which Tacitus bas left of 
the laws and customs of the Germans. ‘That some of the previous British and 
Roman customs, as well as more of the subsequent Danish and Norman, were 
blended with these, is very probable; but that the great body of laws was of 
Saxon origin, can hardly admit of doubt. ‘This being however a subject for the 
antiquarian, rather than for an enquirer into the principle of the Common Law, 
our enquiry may at once proceed to that stage in its history which no longer 
rests upon conjecture. 

The first authentic account now extant of the formal establishment of laws in 
England occurs in the reign of Ethelbert, the first of the Anglo-Saxon princes 
who embraced the Christian religion, and otherwise discovered an anxiety for 
the moral improvement ot his subjects. These are stated to have been improv- 
ed and enlarged by Ina; and they were more generally revised and extended 
by the illustrious Alfred. Edward the Confessor was however the first of our 
princes who collected them into a systematic code. These customs and laws, 
together with those additions which time and the increasing wants of the na- 
tion would obviously require, form the substance of the Common Law in the 
third aud most precise meaning of the expression. And, with respect to these 
even, it is proper to observe that, although, as compared with statutes more re- 
gularly enacted in Parliament, they are said to form the “ Lex non seripta ;” 
yet in fact the main principles of our legal system were promulgated in wri- 
ting by the royal authority, as well as for the direction of the judges, as for the 
security of the people. And although it might have been reasonably appre- 
hended that, im consequence of the numerous wars and vicissitudes to which 
the kingdom in its early ages, was the subject, the Common Law, if not en- 
tirely abolished, would have undergone great changes ; this was certainly not 
the case. So attached were the people to the code of Edward, that the Nor- 
man conquerors found themselves under the necessity of adopting it. “ Hoc 
quoque pracipimus, ut omnes habeant et teneant legem Edvard: Regis in om- 
mibus rebus ad utilitatem Anglorum,” was the express language of the first 
William ; and even the feudal barons, who entertained stroug predilections 
for other principles of government, at length, in the immortal plain of Runy- 
mede, insisted on the consignment of these to that Great Charter, which Eng- 
lishmen of all succeeding ages revere as the indefeasible title of their most va- 
luable inheritance. 

The name of the Law of Reason at once shows its origin and nature 
* That law,” says Hooker, * which bindeth creatures reasonable in this world, 
and by which they clearly perceive themselves to be bound, is the Law of 
Reason.” By this law then, when anything presents itself which calls for ac- 
tion, men are to decide what is right or wrong ; or, as the same writer says, 
“the laws of reason are those which by discourse of natural reason men have 
rightly found out for themselves, to be all forever bound unto in their actions.” 


But the question here arises ; how, in enquiring into the principle of laws, 
are we to determine what are, and what are not reasonable! [s there now, or 
has there ever been, a code of Jaws which reason has dictated to man for his 
right government ! and to which he can at once refer, and pronounce whether 
such or such a law, or rule of conduct, isreasonable! To acertain extent it 
may be said, thereis, There are things, the doing or not doing of which the 
reason of all men at once allows to be right or wrong. This acknowledged 
code is however very limited ; embracing only such general rules of conduct 
as are absolutely necessary for the existence of men ina social state ; and 
which have been therefore con-natural in all ages with the very existence 
of the homanrace. Thos says Hooker, ** the general and perpetual voice of 
men is as the sentence of God himself; for that which a!l men have at ail 
times learned, God himself must needs have taught ; and God being the av- 
thor of nature, her voice is but his instrument” ** Nor (as the profound and 
discriminating Bishop Butler observes in his Dissertation on the Nature of Vir- 
tue) ** is it at all doubtful in the general, what course of action this faculty, or 
practical discerning power withm us, approves, and what it disapproves. For 
much as it has been disputed wherein virtue consists, or whatever ground o/ 
doubt there may be about particulars ; yet, in general, there is in reality an 
universally acknowledged standard of it. It is that, which all agesand all 


countries have made profession of m public ; itis that which every man you 


meet puts on the show of ; it is that, which the primary and fundamental! laws 
of all civil constitutions over ‘he face of the earth make it their business and 
endeavour to enforce the practice of upon mankind : namely, justice, veracity, 
and regard to common good.” ‘The great principles therefore of the Law of 
Reason are manifest, and admit of nenher controversy nor doubt But, as 
will be easily seen, there must be innumerable cases falling ander the laws ot! 
a great nation, which will not admu an mmmediate refe ence to any such gen- 
eral rule. A correct idea of the essential reasonableness of the Jaws in these 
cases, could not be formed, without an enquiry into the various and often in- 








a ee en 
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When, however, men speak of the goodness of the laws of nature, by what 
do they form their jndgment’ The goodness of these laws is most certainly 
to be inferred from their effects. It is said that the law by which the earth per- 
forms its diurnal and annual revolutions must be good, because it produces a 
good effect : so well does it answer its pur ; so precisely has it estimated 
all the opposition and influences which Lew aad Bind that the globe rolls on in 
its undeviating course, although encircled by countless myriads of worlds. A 
similar arrangement is generally observable in the component parts of the 
vegetable and animal systems which more immediately surround us. On an 
enlarged view it is observed that the several members of these systems per- 
form their appropriate functions, unobstructing and unobstructed ; each affords 
its neighbour due support and assistance ; and whatever thus tends to the good 
of one, extends its contribution tothe welfare of the whole. 

If, from the laws by which inorganic or organic being is governed, the en- 
quirer looks to those by which mankind are directed, the same rule of judg- 
ment will be found the most applicable. Although conscions that these laws 
most, as far as they are truly good, be founded on the eternal and immutable 
relations of things, he will scarcely be able to form any definite conclusion un- 
less he looks to the effects. What then are the desirable effects of human 
laws! The final object, because it is the only proper object of human action, 
must be the happiness, the absolute and eetioet kappieens of mankind ; or, 
since that may be considered as confessedly unattainable, the greatest at- 
tainable happiness of the greatest ber of the people affected by it. Those 
laws then which have produced this effect; those which have protected the 
lives and properties, promoted the cultivation of the several faculties, and 
given a virtuous direction to the energies, of the people ; must be those which, 
as they have produced their effect, have been most reasonable. They have ap- 
proached nearest that perfection which we should expect to find in laws pro- 
ceeding directly from the Author of reason himself. 

Where then has this effect been most strikingly produced? Where among 
the nations of the earth have the elements of happiness been most ob- 
servable! Has it been among any of those nations which have been 
considered the models of all that was great and admirable in the ancient 
world? In all the histories remaining of those countries, and those written in 
some instances by their own sous, and those true lovers and admirers of 1: eir 
country,—how often does the startling truth flash on the mind, that, with all 
their glory and splendour, their love for the arts and sciences, and many of 
those virtues which do indeed ernoble and adorn the human character; true 
justice, peace, and contentment, in a word, true happiness, must still have 
been wanting to multitudes of the people! It seems to have been too gene- 
rally forgotten in the legislation of those countries, that true glory consists not 
in deeds of arms and victories however sometimes necessary for the mainten- 
ance of national independence ; or in the elevation of a few above the mass of 
mankind: but in that general order which secures tranquillity, and cherishes 
the virtues and charities of life. The true object of every just and patriotic 
legislator mast be, to make this tranquil and virtuous order permanent. By 
this alone can he ever expect his country to enjoy general or lasting happiness. 
It is not in the whirlwind, the tempest, the earthquake and volcano, that na- 
ture's beauty isseen. By the quiet stream, on the verdant mead, in the sacred 
grove, replete with varied and rejoicing life, she smiles and loves to dwell. 
So, if men wish to imitate nature, peaceful regularity must be their object. 

Where then have the proper effects of law been best developed! Is there 
a page to which the reader can point inthe history of almost any of the an- 
cient kingdoms, that is not stained with some of the darkest crimes which 
blot our nature? If the eye of the reader is for a moment delighted with the 
character of one who has shot up like a meteor from the clouds of darkness 
which surround him, or rests with pleasure for a while on the effects which the 
liberal and enlightened legislation of a body of true patriots has produced ; it 
is only to look with redoubled grief and dismay at the long and dreary waste, 
where nought but tyranny and oppression has exercised its iron sway. To 
give an idea of the darkness and misery which so long prevailed in the ancient 
world, it 1s sufficient to recall to memory that some of the greatest characters, 
those who were even deified by their countrymen, can claim little more from 
an impartial posterity, than the title with which the Brahmins designated 
Alexander the Great,—* The mighty Murderer.” 

Happily for us, happily for the world, this state of things was not to last for 
ever. A marked and progressive improvement in the political and moral 
world at length began to take place. But where has this happy change been 
most conspicuous’ When we survey the countries most celebrated in anti- 
quity, do we find them the most eminent for this amelioration? 1s not the very 
reverse the fact! Where are now the wealth and magnificence of old Assy- 
ria! The lettered pride and elaborate art of Egypt! ‘The gorgeous majesty 
of Persia !—** Greece, once the nurse of arts and sciences, the fruitful mother 
of philosophers, lawgivers and heroes,”’ was long seen to lie prostrate ; and at 
the present day only has attempted to cast off the yoke of ignorance and bar- 
barism. ‘* Carthage, once the mighty sovereign of the ocean, and the centre 
of universal commerce, which poured the riches of nations into her lap, now 
puzzles the inquisitive traveller in his researches after even the vestiges of 
her ruins. And Rome, the proud mistress of the universe,” which once 
contained whatever was esteemed great or dignified in human nature, long since 
sank into the ignoble seat of mean and frivolous servility. The constituents of 
national happiness will hardly be found beyond the pale of those nations, 
whose free and gallant spirit, tempered by the civilization over which it pre- 
vai'ed, and sanctified by the heavenly influence of the Christian religion, 
developed itself in the kingdoms established on the ruins of the Roman Em- 
pire; and among these no where have they appeared so prominently conspi- 
cuous, as in our own thrice-happy England. 

What a different scene presents itself here! Here liberty is no longer a 
name, justice no longer a shadow, peace no longer a dream. Here arbitrary 
power, oppression and cruelty, are known only by distant report. The moment 
a man treads her soil, he is free ; his person, his property, and his opinions, 
are here protected and respected. Here he finds all the stern resolution of 
the Roman, the noble bearing and cultivated arts of the Athenian, the simple 
grandeur of Ancient Asia ; in short, all the excellencies which could be culled 
from every nation and every age. Our very Constitution is composed of those 
three forms of government, the goodness of which has been always admitted ; 
and which are here so admirably blended, that, although the benefits of all are 
e.joyed, the faults of each are effectually obviated. 

Let not this view of the state of ovr mother country be regarded as either | 
highly coloured or as one which an Englishman alone would take. It is the | 
view which the most philosophical observers of other countries have taken. 
And perhaps no Englishman has ever borne an ampler testimony to the excel- 
lence of the British Constitution, or bestowed higher encomiums on it, than 
Montesquieu and DeLolme ; both belonging to nations whose form of govern- 
ment was materially diferent. Were anything farther necessary to illustrate 
that excellence, it might be found in the facts, —that the States of North Ame- 
rica which have established their independence, and glory in the title of land of 
liberty, owe the measure of prosperity which they actua'ly enjoy to the prin- 
ciples of British Law which they have continued to maintain ; while the other 
nations of Europe, and of the world, in their present endeavours to establish 
better systems of polity, many of them avowedly, and all perhaps in reality, 
propose our coustitution for their model. 

From time immemorial it has been held that * rug Cunistian Rewicton ts 
PART AND PARCEL oF THE Common Law.” By such a recognition of a Di- 
vine authority the heart is reached and bound, whereas the best civil laws 
could only regulate the external actions. Here is also found the true vitaljprinci- 
ciple of obedience to all the laws of soc ety comprised as they are under the great 
Christian precept of ** love of our neighbour.” But this national establishment 
of the Christian religion proceeds yet further ; it teaches every subject of the 
British crown to regard himself as also a subject of ‘* The King of Kings ;” a 
member of “the Church of the living God ,” of that “ holy nation”’ and * pecu- 
liar people,”’ ‘“‘ redeemed from among men,” to “show forth the praises of 
Him who hath called them out of darkness into his marvellous light,” and by 
the practice of universal virtue become qualified for an eternal inheritance 
To estimate too highly the value of ¢his principle were impossible. Suffice 








it to remark, that the Common Law of England thus proves its coincidence 


nish a striking example, after prescribing rules forthe conduct of men—* such 
as men now are,” could unly breathe its aspirations after the motives and sanc- 
tions of a more perfect rule of life. 

Looking at the entire Constitution, such as it has eventually become, we 
see the accumulated reason of a nation deliberately adopting, through a long 
succession of ages, the rules of action which its own experience proved to be 
most conducive to its general welfare. —If we revert to the fundamental ele- 
menis of this polity, we find afew simple principles, calculated, as if bv in- 
spired forethought, to sustain the great fabric which has been raised upon 
them.—And when we enter the ‘ Aula Regis,” we hear the “ never-dying 
King of England” proclaim by the lips of his justiciaries, that Reason, such 
as afany time may be found in men of the most approved practical wisdom, 
and sanctioned by the records of Divine revelation, was, 1s, AND SHALL BE 
THE RULE or Jepomenrt P 


Justly therefore may all who partake of English blood regard with reverence 
the Common Law of their highly privileged country, and rejoice to see it pre- 
vailing more and more among the nations of the earth Sustly may the in- 
habitants of British Colonies cling to this palladium of liberty and happiness, 


and preserve it with sacred care for the protection oftheir children. And most 
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should be the especial study of those among us, who may be likely to take 

wt press ie interests of the community in the i 
future generations. To alone does the consolatery maxim belong, 

that ‘* For every wrong the Law will find a remedy ;” because none other. 

tae systems of legisiation, has so distinctly recognized the : 





“ SaLUS POPULI SUPREMA LEx.” 


THE PIANO. 

What other art can be compared with music in the profound i pression i 
leaves on the human heart! Al! mankind sing and = iitely 
few are acquainted with painting and poesy. A facile and eloquent interpreter 
of every emotion, music st once embellishes our existence, and assists us to 
support the fatigues of the difficult voyage. Do we enjoy the favours of For- 
tune '—music consoles us. At all times, in all places, under all aspects of 
our fate, music aids us to enjoy or to endure ; it sustains within us the sacred 
fire of sensibility and love, animetes our courage with its martial strains, leads 
Atay to victory, and, at the feast of the conqueror, bears his homage to the 
skies. 

Nero, while in momentary expectation of the torments of death, exclaimed, 
“* What an artist is about to perish!” Evenin that dread hour, and in that 
abject and degraded mind, the sovereign was forgotten in the virtuoso,—the 
conquests of the lute prevailed in his regrets over the imperial crown, 
of the world ! 

Gelimer, when the army of Justinian surrounded him as with a wall of steel 
—Gelimer, beleaguered and reduced to the last extremity, asked of Belisarius 
only some bread and a lyre! Theodolphus, Bishop of Orleans, composed and 
sang cavticles in his prison. Richard the Lion-hearted beguiled the tedium of 
Austria’s dungeon by arranging and singing romances. René d’Anjou consoled 
himself for the loss of his kingdom by composing music. Frederick the Se- 
coud—the Great Frederick of Prussia—after the terrible slaughter at Kollin, 
sheathed his sword, and struggling with grief and vexation, took his flute from 
its case, adjusted it, and, in that moment of excitement, on the very field of 
battle and defeat, composed a minuet! {[n truth, not a minuet in the flowing 
and tranquil style of Boccherini, but burning and impetuous, as it had been im- 
provised by Beethoven. 

What did Don Pedro when Brazil had thrown off his yoke, and proclaimed 
her independence! Seated before his piano, he employed his time in modu- 
lating and arranging his overture in E flat. ‘The Imperial work is engraved 
and, if we mistake not, is to be purchased of Novello in London, and Pacin, 
in Paris. For an outlay of a few shillings, the reader may, if he please, proi 
cure the Emperor of Brazil’s Overture, adapted to the pisno by the autho- 
himself. e would give a great deal more for a copy of the minuet of Freder 
rick the Great, that singular historic minvet, inspired on the field of battle. - 

Nor must we omit to mention another Royal and distinguished composer, 
whose sad affliction has often been rendered less drear and terrible by the love 
and the practice alike of the musician’s art. Who can think without pity, 
admiration, and affection, of the young Crown Prince of Hanover ; of his 
loss of sight inflicted so early, borne with so touching a patience, and com- 
mingling of the humility of Christian with the proverbial heroism of his il- 
lustrious race. A blessing be upon that sorely tried, but noble and well-endu- 
ring heart ! 

But we wander from the subject proposed, in the fruitfalness of the topic it 
embraces. Since the banishment of the orchestra to the theatres and public 
concerts, chamber music has undergone acomplete revolution. Scarcely 
anywhere dy you now hgar the good, old-fashioned quartett for violins; and 
even the harp and the guitar are almost entirely thrown aside. Ere long, no- 
thing willremain but the Piano. This instrament cannot figure to advantage 
in the concert-room ; it only shows itself beside the formidable wind and string 
of the orchestra to sink into insignificance. But well does it enjoy its re- 
venge in the gilded saloon ; there it reigns triumphant and alone ; violins and 
clarionet~, harps, and guitars, alike yield to its supremacy. Do we need an 
accompaniment for the voice in an air, aduet, a quartett, a chorus, a psalm, a 
mass, or a motet !—the piano, which art has learnt how to endow with a com- 
plete harmony, offers its keys to the virtuoso, prompt to reduce the orchestral 
effects to the proportions of the finger instrument. Do we wish to hear in 
succession the splendid compositions of Beethoven and Hammel, and the bril- 
liant follies of Thalberg and Chopin’—the piano becomes the immediate in- 
strument ; it recites, sings in its turn, and accompanies itself. The piano of- 
fers a fulness of harmony, a variety of delineation, which, in able hands, is re- 
plete with richness and significance. 

In the dance, the smooth rhythm of the piano, its short, but lively phrases, 
make the hearts of the young auditors beat high withdelight. Formerly, the 
modest professor of Solfeggi ran hither and thither, with his violin under bis 
arm, a green cloth bag protecting the useful instrument from the inclemencies 
of the weather ; but now the piano must accompany even the lessons of the 
singing-master, and the violin is hung upon its peg, never to vibrate beneath 
the bow save in the theatre or the concert-room. 

But, however agreeable the instrument, it must be admitted that this uni- 
versality stamps chamber-music with an unvarying monotony, disagreeable and 
Uresome to the listener, as well as injurious to the art. Every new piece that 
is presented to us is decked in the same colours, perfumed with the same bou- 
quet, dressed with the same sauce. By way of climax to the misfortune, the 
pianist plays variations upon the airs that the singers have just executed, and 
these variations again reappear in the quadrilles. Thus, we incessantly revolve 
in one circle. Dussek, Moscheles, Kalkbrenner, Herz, Hammel, Field, Ries, 
Listz, Chopin, chieftains of the order, have together exhausted all the combi- 
nations of the finger-board. Sigismund Thalberg arrives, and makes a start- 
ling revolution in the musical world—that turbulent sphere where agitation is a 
thing quite indispensable. Dohler distinguishes himself, and wins general ad- 
miration ; and Pradent, young and eager, throws himself into the career with 
the science of a veteran ; heattaches himself to Thalberg ; fanatical disciple 
of another Mahomet, he follows closely in the footsteps of his model ; his mas- 
ter, generously and gallantly measures his strength against him, and triumphs 
even in the act of yielding him the victory. 

We were never admirers of the railroad-pace of pianoforte playing, which 
seems to enjoy a peculiar celebrity at the present day. Mechanical skill—that 
skill which can on!y be acquired by a continual practice—is without doubt in- 
dispensably necessary to the success of the performer; but it is far from being 
the highest requisite of the art. It is in the full end complete understanding of 
the composer—in the perfect expression and articulation of every idea in the 
musical discourse, that the real artist and musician manifests his superiority. 





the sceptre 





CUTTING OUT. 

One morning two settee-rigged vessels of large size, were seen to come out 
of Spezzia, and steer to the westward. Chase was immediately given; but 
as the wind was off the land, and very light, it took us a long time to close 
with them, and we only succeeded by dark in compelling them to seek refuge 
in a small bay near Sestri, where the shore is ragged and precipitoas, and the 
water deep close to the base of the rocks. Here, at sundown, we saw them 
anchor; and as soon as it was dark, the boats were sent to try and bring them 
out. The distance from the shore was not more than five or six miles; and 
as the position in which the vessels had anchored was accurately set by com- 
pass before dark, they were soon found. When the men boarded, they found 
the vessels were laden with charcoal, which was piled high upon deck ; but 
they were completely abandoned, not a soul was to be seen, and all was _per- 
fectly still and quiet. The night was clear and bright, and the moon, which 
rose above the land, cast a stream of light far out to sea, but left the shcre and 
little bay in which the vessels were moored, dark and undefined. The cables 
were soon in the men’s hands ; but when they were hauled upon, the vessels 
did not move. It ‘vas perceived at once that they must be secared to tie 
shore, and the men moved aft, two going over the stern to look for, and cut 
the fasteninge. Then, and not till then, the shore gave signs of life. Every 
bush, and craggy projection on the face of the clill, where men could find a 
footing, sparkled at once, with a sadden flash, and a shower of hissing balls 


| came pattering against the sides, masts, and decks of the vessels. Little 
with the highest aims of human reason ; which, as the Ethics of Aristotle fur- | 


mischief was done by this opening fire, and the men were got under shelter. 
After the lapse of a considerable time, and much trouble in groping, the haw- 
ser of one of the vessels which were bound tothe shore was found and cut. 
Still when the cable was hove upon, she stirred not. All this time the fellows 
on shore did not relax their fire, though happily without any harm. As the 
vessel] was all afloat, and the stern hawser severed, everybody was puzzled to 
conjecture what could now hold her. At length, in casting his eyes aloft. one 
of the men more clearsighted thao the others, thought that he saw a line ex- 
tenting from the mainmast-head to the shore ; and although the moon shone 
with grest brilliancy, displaying every object above the hulls o the vessels so 
distinctly, that the man who ventured into the rigging would become a target 
against which every musket on shore was sure to be levelled, he volunteered 
to go aloft and cut it. 

Faking his open knife in his mouth, to be used when he got aloft, the stout- 
hearted sailor was soon in the rigging, and had “ shinned” two-thirds of the 
way up, (there were no rattlings,) when a ball struck his left arm ; and al- 
though it did not bring him down by the run, it compelled him to let himself 
down without accomplishing his object. Another volunteer took his piace , 
but scarcely did his head appear above the pile of charcoal, which hud the lower 
part of the rigging from view, than he was w sanded severely, the ball pene- 


justly and devoutly is it to be desired, that the true principles of this Law j trating between the shoulders, and coming eut under bis right Dreast, witnou- 
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however teaciiag any thing that was vital. 
minutes. The Li Ae was unwilling to expose aay more men to @ fire, 
which seemed so unerring, and yet he did not like to return to his fouled 
in his object by the crews of a couple of merchantmen. After . a 
short time, he bethought him of a stratagem, which, without much risk to his 
men, appeared likely to prove successfal. A boat-hook s:aff was procured, 
and a short spar, in leng about the breadth of a man’s shoulders, rig ath- 
wart it, so as to form a latin cross. Upon this was hung a man’s jacket, be- 
peath which dangled a pair of trousers, and a hat surmounted the whole. When 
complete, the figure made no bad representation of the ** haman form divine, 
and might casily have deceived in a light less dubious than the moon's. 
As soon as all was ready, the man of wood and wool was shown in the rigging, 
being made to imitate the jerking motion of a man in the act of “ shinning 
aloft. The men on shore had been for some time anxiously straining their eyes 
in the direction of the vessels for an object to fire at, so that as soon as the 
image was visible every musket was discharged simultaneously, and the figure | 
made to disappear as if brought down by the volley. An active, resolute fel- | 
low, Bill Turnbull by name, was held in readiness for this event, and the flash 
of the maskets was no sooner seen than he sprang into the rigging, and be- 
fore the men on shore had time to reload and have anothershot, he had mounted 
aloft, cut the rope, and wes on deck again, amid the cheers and hurrahs of his 
admiring comrades. ‘To haul the vessel off to her anchor was now the work | 
of a moment ; and although the fellows on shore plied their muskets quick and 
well, one man more only was touched in getting under weigh. They had not | 
been successful in discovering the mast-head fastening in the other craft; the 
Midshipman was therefore hailed and desired to abandon her, and the boats | 
with the prize returned to the ship about midnight. The captared vessel, a 
large settee. as has been said, laden with charcoal, poorly compensated for the 
Joss sustained in bringing her out, viz.. one man killed, and five badly wounded, 
in the two boats. But Clemencia, (to call him by his Menorquin name,) ovr 
Third Lieutenant, who commanded the boats, although placid in temper and 
manner, was a very determined fellow, and was stimulated to a little more ob- 
stinacy on that night than was judicious, by the difficulties he met, and the 
casualties his men sustained. 

Such is an account of one of a multitude of pieces of service that naval 
men are engaged in during war, but which are never reported, and consequent - 
ly never find their way into the gazette, or to the ears of the public.— Passages 
an the Life of a Savor. 
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MR. MAC DOWELL, THE SCULPTOR. 

There would seem to be some doubt about the spelling of this gentleman's 
name, but, it is thus engraved on a bust in our possession, of John Keats, the 
poet, modelled by the artist in 1828. It appears from a letter by Mr. Emerson 
Tennent, that Mr. Mec Dowell 1s a native of Belfast, and that he was bound 
apprentice to acoachmaker. ‘* His master subsequently became a bankrupt ; 
and, whilst settling his affairs, he took his apprentice to lodge in the house of 
the late French sculptor, Chenu, where he amused himeelf by modelling in 
his clay, and for the first time discovered his own taste for sculpture.” Mac 
Dowell now “ abandoned his half-acquired handicraft, and, almost without a 
shilling, and altogether without a friend, he boldly resolved to become an artist 
—and at once started on his new career as asculptor. Tutors and teachers he 
had none, because he could nct command the means to avail himself of their 
instruction ; but, after years of self-taught study, the most laborious and per 
severing, he found himself at last qualined to earn a livelihood. * * For years 
he contrived to support himself by modelling for the figure-shops, by employ- 
ment in the studios of his more fortunate rivals, and by occasional works in sil- 
ver and or mu/u. His genius was, however, of a loftier range, and by degrees 
study and matured skill qualified him to undertake works of the highest order 
But he wanted a name to allure a purchaser. His designs, though praised when 
exhibited, were returned to him unproductive ; he faledto procure a single 
considerable ordereither in bronze or marble. * * His last effort was then in 
the exhibition (the statue of the ** Girl Reading,” which Mr. Tennent had seen) 
and if that failed also he might also prepare to sink in despair 
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effect of our diminished prices ; but, when it is 
a quantity of European manufactures find a sale 
on the westeru coast of America, where there are but nine millions of people, 
equal to what is now sold on the coast of China, in which country there are 
supposed to be three hundred millions, the supply in China must be very far 
short of the actual demand. If this ent is fair, an enormous increase in 
the consumption may be expected ; should the mandarins find out, as they 
no doubt would, thata profit is to be obtained by a mouopoly of the trade, per- 
haps at last their own mterest will lead them in reality to encourage what hith- 
erto they have blindly driven away —Lord Jocelyn’: China Expedition. 


Varieties. 


Motherly Love.—Last among the characteristics of woman is that sweet 
motherly love with which nature has gifted her ; it 1s almost independent of 
cold reason, and wholly removed from all selfish hope of reward. Not because 
it is lovely does the mother love her child, but because it is a living part of 
herself—the child of her heart, a fraction of her own nature. In every uncor- 
rupted nation of the earth this feeling is the same. Climate, which changes 
everything else, changes not that. It is only the most corrupting forms of so- 
ciety which have power gradually to make luxurious vice sweeter than the 
tender cares and toils of maternal love. In Greenland, where the climate ai- 
fords no nourishnent for infants, the mother nourishes the child up to the third 
or fourth year of his life. She endures from him all the nascent indications of 
the rade and domineering spirit of manhood, with indulgent, all-forgiving pa- 
tence. The negress is armed with more than manly strength when her child 
is attacked by savages. We read with astonished admir.tion the examples of 
her matchless courage and contempt of danger. But if death robs that tender 
mother, whom we are pleased to call a savage, of her best comfort—the charms 
and care of her existence—where is the heart that can conceive her sorrow ' 
The feeling which it breathes is beyond all expression. 

Peculiarities of some Nations as to Food —Other nations abstained from 
eating parts of certain animals as well as the Jews, frown a religious prince). 
ple; neither the Assyrian nor the Egyptian ate any fish, and the priests of the 
latter nation used no mest nor drink unported from foreign countries; and as 
to ‘he product of their own, exclusive of fish, they abstained from beasts that 
have around foot, or divided into several toes, or that have no horns; and 
birds that live upon flesh. The Egyptians accounted especially swine's flesh 
unclean ; whosoever touched one, tnough in passing by only, washed himself 
and his clothes. The law of Moses, then, had nothing new or extraordinary 
on this point; the design of it was to keep the people within reasonable 
bounds, distinct from other nations, by placing impediments in the way of 
their forming social intercourse with them; and the abstaining from particular 
sorts of meat contributed also to the preservation both of their health and 
morals. —Mayer's History of the Jews. 

Coming onof Insanty.—The management of the early stage of insanity 
requires on the part of the physician great delicacy, discrimination, and judg 
ment under these circumstances, where the bram is in an irritable condi ion, 
and the mind is struggling between sanity and insanity, the person being con- 
scious that his ‘* wits’’ are beginning ‘to turn,” the medical attendant should 
proceed cautiously in his exgnination. If the patient is led to believe, from 
the conduct of the physician, or from anything which falls from him, that de- 
rangement of mind is suspected, the most painful and disastrous consequences 
may ensue. In the early stage of insanity the patient's suspicions are mor- 
bidly excited. He has a dread of “ going mad,” expresses a horror of such a | 
calamity, and often most positively refuses to allow himself to be questioned 
j on the subject of his health. Should the patient believe that he is suspected 
| to be deranged, he will sometimes exhibit great violence and excitement, and 
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a weary term without so much as a motion te 
encourage his hopes, and he had actually packed up his clothes with the intemt 
to return to his native town of Newcastle upon Tyne,and there adopt « new line 
of avocations, when a junior counsel, as it is said, retained in the trial of Lord 
George Gordon, being sick, Mr. Scott was retained in his stead ; and had such 
an opportunity on that oceasion, of displaying tus legal and forensic attainments, 
as at once to stamp him in the estimation of the attorneys, and briefs immedi- 
ately flowed in upon him in copious abondanee 

We are drawn to these reflections, by the perusal of the eudden and happy 
change in the fortunes of Mr. Mac Dowell the sculptor, an account of which 
will be found elsewhere in the present number. The artist was possessed of 
genius, but he wanted the prestige of a name ; and when we consider hew few 
are those who can and do judge for themselves, as compared with the mul- 
titades who pin their faith upon the sleeves of others; how few even of those 
who are capable of judging rght will give themselves the trouble to do so, and, 
again, how few of those who do so proceed to act upon their judgment, we can 
scarcely be surprised to find the early part of an unknown artist's life one 
mortification as well as of difficulty. And let it not be cast in the teeth of 
public taste that genius is neglected, and that fashion is all-triumphant. This 
consists with haman natare itself; and however we may compassionate the 
condition of the enthusiastic, sensitive, and disappointed individual whose case 
may happen to come within our knowledge, the ery of neglect and ingratitude 
cannot be of catholic application whilst the connoisseurs are few, the ignorant 
are many, and the passion amongst mankind to follow the popular and fashion- 
able cry shall be predominant. Great facilities are now in progress for the eal- 
tivation of taste throughout all the classes of society, the lower ranks will give 
an impulse to the higher, and we may hope that works of beauty as well as of 
mere utility will more largely sbound in society, as the desire for intellectual 
delights shell increase over those of a merely sensual nature. 

With regard to the artist whose success has called forth these remarks, it is 
truly gratifying to perceive the perseverance which he has exerted under pro- 
tracted and distressing circumstances ; and we know not which is most to his 
honour—his skill in art, or his honest stroggles for independence. The “ Royal 
Academy” has done itself no small honour in thus voluntarily electing Mr. Mac 
Dowell an associate of that institution, 

We present with great satisfaction an intereresting extract from an Essay, 
written by the eldest son of the esteemed Dr. Jacob, of King's College, Frede 
ricton, New Bronswick, on the Common Law of England. The promising 
young author is but eighteen years of age, and the undertaking, by one of his 
years, to treat on so grave and important & subject, argues the consciousness 
of extensive reading and great powers of ratiocination. The subject was eug- 
gested by his Excellency the Liewtenant Governor of the Province, before 
whom and the heads of King's College the several essays were read ; and eo 
greatly was this of Mr. Jacob admired, that his Excellency desired its publica- 
tion and the College authorised the expense thereof to be defrayed from the 
funds of the institution. 

Apart from the general beauties of style in this composition, we have bees 
greatly pleased with the logic of this clever young essayist, and may safely com- 





denounce his friends and family, charging them with a conspiracy against his 
| life and liberty.”"—F’. Winslow's “ Health of Body and Mind.” 


| On arve'y Simple Means of Arresting Epistaris (Bleeding of the Nose.) 





gratulate the learned father on the expectations he may fairly entertain of the 
young gentleman's celebrity. The Common law of Englend may well be 
called the law of Reason, for, while it is justly considered an important and 


On hearing | By Dr. Negrier, of Angers.—This consists in nothing more than closing with fundamental portion of the English Constitution, it is not, like modern consti. 
his story Mr. Tennent at once applied to some of those gentlemen whose united 


taste and liberality are the stay and the support of British art, and beg 
to go and see the statue inthe Royal Academy. Lord Francis Egerton, after 
seeing it, at once gave a commission for it in marble. Mr. Wentworth Beau 
mont, Lord Dungannon, Mr. M’Calmont, Mr. Henry, Mr. Davison, and others 


ged them 


> 


followed his example in pratronizing the sculptor, and in the course of a few | aring hanging down, the force needed to propel the blood through his upper | 


weeks, merely from having had his merits pointed out to those who had the 
judgment and discrimination to appreciate them, the before-neglected sculptor 
found himself with orders on his handsto the amount of some thousands of 
pounds. Yeurafter year his reputation bas been advancing as his produc’ ions 
lee been seen and admired ; and not only the public but the Royal Academy 
have repa d him by their spontaneous honours for twenty years trials and neglect 
In 1841, the Royal Academicians elected him an “* Associate,” uncanvassed and 
unsolicited. The most recent event in his story is his selection, last week, by 
Sir Robert Peel, to execute the national statuetothe memory of Lord Ex- 
mouth. When Mr. Mac Dowell was elected an Associate, he was not person 
ally known to a single one of his electors, and he applied to Mr. Tennent to 
introduce him to some one of the Royal Academicians who might present him 
to the others, on the occasion of his returning them his ackuowledgments for 
the honours they had conferred upon bim.” 


raid 
A SPANISH EXECUTION. 

“The criminals were two young men, brothers: they suffered for a most 
atrocious murder, having in the dead of night broke open the house of an aged 
man, who they pot to Geath, and whose property they stole. Criminals in 
Spain are not hanged as they ere in Eogland, or guillotined as in France, but 
strangled upon a wooden stage. They sit down on a kind of chair with a post 
behind, to which ie ffixed an iron collar with a screw; this iron collar is made 
to clasp the neck of tne prisoner, and on a certain signal it ts drawn tghter 
and tighter by means of ihe screw, unui life becomes extinct. After we hed 
waited amongst the assembied multitude a considerable time, the first of the 
culprits eppeared ; he was mounted on an ass, without saddle or stirr ips, his 
legs being allowed to dangle nearly to tne ground. He was dressed in yellow 
sulpbur-colored robes, with a bigh peaked conical red hat on his head,which was 
shaven. Between bis bands be helda parchment, on which was writ'eo some 
thing, I believe the confession of faith. Two priests led the animal by the 
bridle; two others walked on eitver side chanting litanies, amongst which | 
distinguished the words of heaveuly peace and trenquillity, for the culprit had 
been reconciled to the church, had confessed and received absolution, and had 
been promised admission to heaven. He did not exhibit the least symptom of 
fear, but dismounted from the animal and was led, not supported, up the 
ecaflold, where he was placed on the chair, and the fatal collar put roved his 
neck. Que of the priests then in a loud voice commenced saving the Belief, 
and the culprit repeated the words alter him. On a sudden, the execu'ioner, 
who stood behind, commenced turning the screw, which was of prodigious 
force, and the wretched man Was almost instantly a corpse; but, as the screw 
went round, the priest began to shout, * pax et mosericordia et tranguillitas,’ and 
stili as he shouted, his voice became louder and jovder wll the lofty walls of 
Madrid rang with it; then stooping down, he placed his mouth close to the cul- 
prit’s ear, still snouting. just asif he would pursue the spirit through its course 
to eternity, cheering it on its way. The effect was tremendous. I myself 
wes so excited that | mvoluntarily shouted ‘ misericordia,’ and so did many 
others. (God was not thought of; Carist was not thought of ; only the priest 
was thought of, for be seemed at that moment to be the first being in existence, 
and to have the power of opening and shutting the ga'es of heaven or of hell, 
just as he should think proper. A striking instance of the successful working 
of the Popish system, whose grand aim hes ever been to kee p people's minds 


as far as possible from God, end to centre their hopes and fears in the | 


priesthood. The execution of the second culprit was precisely similar; he 
ascended the scaffold a few minutes after his brotaer had breathed his lest.”— 
Borrow's Bible in Spain. 

re 


PROSPECT OF CHINESE DEMAND FOR BRITISH GOODS. 


It must be recollected, that since the invention of machinery, goods that 
were formerly inaccessible, except to the wealthier classes, are now open to 
the most humble. Two hundred years ago, nankeen and similar articles were 
suld at much lower prices in China than British cotton could possibly be; bu 
this native manufacture can neither have greatly increased or diminished in 


cost for centuries, depending merely on the momentary price of labour, and 
years of scarcity or plenty ; 


for two on the coast of China. 


Mandarins and people of wealth were necesea- 
rily then the cnly consumers 


; but now a new and numeruvs body, viz., the 
bulk of the population, would become purchasers ; for it is evident, when they 
can possess themselves of an article similar and superior to their own at a far 
cheaper rate, they will be drawn into the market, wiule their energies must be 
turned into some other channel of employment to obtain subsistence and the 
means of purchasing. Teas, raw and manufactored silks, would, in all proba 
bility, be shipped in exchange from the Chek ang, Pokian, and Keangnan coast 
for wocllens and broad cloths, thus lowering the price of tea, and admitting a 
poorer class of con<umers in England. Some of us. who had an opportunity of 
Visiting the northern provinces, saw what a ready mart woollens and warm 
<.othing would be likely to meet wit! 
temperature. No possible average can be taken of what would be the demand , 
for the great loss of coasting junks, and the expenses of inland carriage, prevent 


in a country lable to such changes 0 


y; whilst the march of science has enabled European | 
goods that formerly cost ten dollars in England, to be sold at the present day | 


| the opposite hand the nostril from which the blood flows, while the arm of the | 
saine side is raised perpendicularly above the head. In every instance in which 

| he has had recourse to this means during the past three years, M. Negrier bas 
| always found that it suspended the hamorrhage 


; a fact of which he offers the 
following explanation. 


When a person stands in the ordinary posture, with his 


| extremities is about half that which would be required if bis arms were raised 
perpendicularly above his head. But since the force which -ends the blood 
| through the carotid arteries is the same as that which causes it 10 circulate 
| through the brachial arteries, and there is nothing in the mere position of the 





that a less vigorous circulation through the carotids must result from the in- 
creased force required to carry on the circulation through the upper extremities 
Archives Générales de Medecine. 

Scripture Illustrations —The Arabs of the Desert commonly clothe them 
selves also in manufactures of camel's hair; and the article most prized by 
them is the “ haik.” or cloak of that material: itis either black or white, with 
or without broad stripes ; it consists of a square piece, with holes for arms, and 
has no seam. 
only wear a coat which is “* without seam,” but of * many colours,”’ having 
variegated stripes proceeding to a point downwards from the shoulders like a 
reversed pyramid. ‘This is believed to be of the same description as that be 
s owed by Jacob on his favourite child. We are informed that our Saviour 
also wore ‘*a coat without seam, woven from the top throughout ;"" and that, 
in the wilderness, St. John “had his raiment of camel's hair, and a leathern 
girdle about his loins.” The “sackcloth” of the Scriptures was a similar 
manufacture, but of the roughest and coarsest kind, like that which is worn by 
dervishes and reputed saints. It is still used for sacks and tent-covers. We 
can easily understand the necessity of « girdle; no person with loose flowing 
robes can engage in active occupation without first “ girding up the lons "~- 
that is, taking up a portion of their dress out of their way. Some lay aside 
their outer garment for the time ; others put forth their strength by fastening 
a belt or girdle round the waist, by laying bare the arms to the shoulder. Thus, 
Elijah “ girded up his loins, and ran before Ahab to Jezreel ;" and the sacred 
writings abound in passages which, like this, illostrate the habits of those who 
wear the oriental costume —Yetes’s Medern History of Egypt 

The Gipsies.—There seems to have been given to them a degree of intel 
lectua) power possessed by no other people at all in the same low station, with 
a freedom from cringing meanness, or abject servility, which tends greatly to 
preserve them a free and independent people. Though they will accept of 
alms, and even ask for them, it is im general only of such persons as happen to 
come in their way. They rarely. if ever, beg from door to door, or in towns 
—and never with whining or fictitious distress. It is an extraordinary cireum- 
stance, that, however distressed, they rarely apply for that legal relief which 
they might demand There is an unaccountable quickness and clearness of 
understanding possessed by them, which not only enables them to express them- 
selves clearly, but also to turn the failings of others to their own account. At 
ihe same time, their language is neither profane nor vulgar, but generally such 
as is proper and approaching to refinement 
of false modesty, 1o those who donot encourage ribaliry their language is 
seldom other than decent and unassuming. On all occasions they seem to 
avoid giving unnecessary offence in conversation. Since they have ceased to 
be persecuted and hunted as wild beasts. or to be considered as houseless th.eves 
and vagabonds, few instances of convictions of real gipsies have been known 
To these qualities, contributimg to fit them for their assigned station in the 
“ open fields of all countries,” may be added their unprecedent contentedness 
with the very scantiest, meanest, and even most revolting food. Not, as has 
been said, because they prefer it—but, as Boswell said, because they are often 
very ill off for want of victuals of any kind, and must, therefore, put up with 
such as they canget. Their abstemiousness, and contentedness with little and 
mean food, is requisite for a prople who are doomed, like them, to be cast into 
and remain in the wilderness and open fields.” Such a people, one might sup- 
pose, would be an idle race. This is not the case, generally speaking—they 
are industrious so far as they can be so consistently with thei decreed stations 
in the world—so that there are few trades which it admits of which they do 
not follow—they do not seek to eat the bread of idleness, but they will not 
drag the chains of slavery. If it were not for their industry, they could not 
appear so decently clad as they very generally do, nor with the comfortable 
accommodations which they often possess —Church of England Magazine. 











arms above the head to stimulate the heart to increased action, it is evident | 


The Druses of Lebanon, and the people of Mesopotamia, not | 


Though they cannot be accused | 


tutions, the result of conventional arrangements at one or two sessions of dele- 
gates; but, having its foundation in the simplicity of early times, it gradually 
acquired growth, strength, form, and stability, according to the exigencies of 
circumstances ; the successive enlargers of its authority taking care to harmo 

nize the new with the old; thus making it, not a thing of patch work and in- 
congruities, but « still greater and greater unity, suited to the wants, the hap- 
piness, prosperity, and increasing civilization of the people for whose welfare 
and security the whole and its parts were peculiarly intended. It is the law of 

Reason, because reason and circumstance called it into being ; and it has evi- 

dently shewn itself the law of reason, because it has been cherished and pro- 

tected, uncorrupted and unharmed, during more than a thousand years, al- 
though neither original statute nor writing can be adduced to shew the times, 
places, or circumstances of the origin of ite several parts, The “ Leger non 
script” triumphantly stand as Laws of Reason, for had they not been such 

they would have long since fallen into disuetude without the formalities of any 

‘ legislative abrogation —_- 

The first volame of a work, of which the following is the title, namely, “ On 
Colonial Literatare, Science, and Education, written with a view of improving 
the Literary, Educational, and Public Institutions of British North America,” 
has just reached us, and we have been able to glance over the principal points 
presented therein for consideration. It is from the pen of George R. Young, 
Eeq., of Halifax, Nova Scotia, Barrister at Law, dec. &c., who evidently has 
earnestly at heart both the literary credit of the Province in which he resides, 
and the interests of Education generally. This gentleman, apart from his 
professional pursuits, has been deeply engaged in promoting the objects of 
sound education, which he has endeavoured to encourage in all classes of so- 
ciety. His book, therefore, abounds, passim, in shrewd remark and correet 
criticism , it is highly deserving of adiligent and attentive perusal, and is cal- 
culated to render much service to those who are influential m the valuable ob- 
ject of national education, Yet in candour we must say that in the mode of 
arranging his matter, and in the character of his style, the author has fallen into 
much fault. 

It is evident that a work of this kind, to be useful in its highest degree, 
should be perspicuous in language,strictly grammatical in style, and the several 
parts of the subject should be so arranged that they may seem, as much as 
possible, to flow consecutively and consequently in the series. Now this is not 
the case. The volume is a mixture of ancient and modern educational history, 
local educational statistics, and abstract reasoning, so interwoven, that the 
mind becomes wearied in laboring to retain the connexion of the several parte, 
and thus the object of the reasoning is lost. The grammatical structure of 
the sertences also, is very faulty. We do not coincide in opinion with those 
who say “ no matter for the manner, the doctrine is the main point of consider- 
ation.” On the contrary we believe that few will address themselves closely 
to the latter, who are dissatisfied with the former. Besides all this we confess 
our lack of warm admiration, in looking upon some of the author's most appro- 
ved specimens of that quality, of the present day. 

With all that we consider faults, however, there is much that is usefal in the 
book ; and besides, whatsoever is written in good faith, and with an earnest de- 
sire for public advantage, must have many undeniable valuable properties im ite 
pages ; and we have no doubt that if the learned author will bestow a@ little 
more pains with regard to the points which we have here considered exception- 
able, he will do a vast public service sod enhance his own reputation both for 
learning and benevolence. 

We have just examined a set of “ Interest and Exchange Tables” whieh 
have been carefully digested aod accurately calculated by Mr. George Oates, 
and which for the compendious form in whieh they are presented, the novelty 
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In one respect there is agreat simi ariuly m the fates of those who adopt 
the learned professions and those who pursue the practice of the fine arts :— 


early and at once into fame and emolument, and some to be indebted to a ca 
sualty which effects a decided change in thei prospects. We believe that the 
late distinguished Lord Chancellor Eldon was almost in the first predicament and 
certainly was in the last 
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When that emiment las r s: carne to Londor, 





of some, and, above all, the correct knowledge which the author evidently pos- 
sesses of the practice in Commerce, must be of vast utility to ail who are en- 
gaged therein. They consist of Interest Tables on any sum from $1 to $10,000, 
at 6, 7, and @ percent., and for any divisions of time from one day to six 
years, calculated 4)s0 for 360 days as well as 365 days to the year. There 
are likewise, and these are valuable accessions, tables for ascertaining the 
values of Bills of Exchange at rates from 1-8 to 10 per cent. of either premum 


ar o su ] money to sterling, or vice 
both these classes have frequently to remain long in obscurity, some to pine or discount mae for en wad sats Ae ‘8 -t 6 reat The 
away and dic, or else abjure the way of life they have chosen, some to jump | *°"** at any Of the rates of premiam or disc pe 


whole isso exceedingly clear and perspicuous, that it cannot fail to deserve 

extensive pattonage in the mercantile world ; and we cordially wish the work 

s most extensive circulation. This useful book is for sale by David Pet & 

Co., 245 Pearl St., and 34 Wall St.; also by Carvill & Co., corner of Broad- 
ry and Pine St., im this city. 
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(For the Albion.) 
“THE LAST LOOK O° HAME.” 


Bare was our burn brae, 
December's blast had blawn, 
The last flower was dead, 
An’ the brown leaf bad fa'n. 


It was dark in the deep glen, 
Hoary was our bill. 

The wind fra’e the cauld north 
Blew heavy an’ chill. 


When I said, “ fare ye weel,” 
To my kith an’ my kin, 
My barque it lay ahead 

« An’ my cot-house ahin. 


I had nocht left to tyne, 

I'd a wide warld to try, 
Bat my heart it wad na lift 
An’ my e’e it wad na dry. 


T look’d lang at the ha’ 
Through the mist o’ my tears, 
Where the kind lassie lived 

I had ran wi’ for years, 


E’en the haughs where we sat, 
Wi’ their broom cover'd knowes ; 
Took a hank on my heart 

That Il ne’er can unloose. 


I ha’e wander'd sin syne, 

By gay temples an’ tow'rs, 
Where the ungather'd spice 
Scents the breeze in their bow'rs 


O! sic scenes I can bear, 
Without pain or regret, 
But the last look o' hame 
I ne'er can forget. 


H. A. 


PLEASURES OF A TRIP IN A BUDGEROW. 
BY HI. RB. ADDISON. 
When I first embarked on board my budgerow, near Calcutta, en route for 
Berhampore, to join my regiment, I could not help feeling the superiority of 
this mode of travelling over the less luxurious conveyances of Europe. It is 
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pranent. panies , pes. gememted © tere though perhaps as sure a doom. 
was unable to swim; the river was deep and rapid, and filled with alligators. 
The chances were a t to one that I was either drowned or destroyed by 
these monsters if | plunged in ; but, even that was better than being gored and 
trampled to death. In a single thought I commended my soul to its Creator, 
aud plunged in. AsTI did so, I thonght I heard a sudden report, which min- 
gled with the gush of waters as I instantly sank. In the next moment I rose ; 
as | did so, I was suddenly lad hold of, and dragged into a boat, with no other 
harm than a severe ducking. J was safe—I was saved. 

The budgerow had grounded on a sand-bank ; and, being unable to proceed, 
they had sent forward a portion of the boat's crew ina light canoe. It had just 
turned the point as I leaped into the stream, and miraculously picked me up 
in the very nick of time. After uttering a prayer of thanksgiving for my es- 
cape, | looked round. The bull was still pacing up and down the bank, appa- 
rently palf inclined to pursue me, even into the water. I looked with terror 
athim He was severely wounded, and, evidently, anable to live; he was 
fast bleeding to death. But this fact, instead of decreasing his rage, seemed 
to add strength to it. He tore up the earth around him, and kept pacing about 
in agonies of pain and anger. 

1 never felt more happy than when I re-entered my badgerow. The fright 
had altogether robbed me of appetite for my breakfast. This I was annoyed at, 
as I wished to be looked upon as a man of courage by my followers ; but, then, 
again, I rightly argued that a Brahmin bull was a most unfair foe. The two 
servants who had fled I never saw again. On passing the spot, in my barge, 
where I had left my antagonist, I saw him lying down in the last agonies of ex- 
piring life. One of my people soon after went ashore, and recovered my Eng- 
lish guns ; which were both, however, injured by being thrown down. That 
night I slept most uneasily, and began to dislike travelling by water. The 
next morning I was disturbed from my slumbers by a loud and angry colloquy 
between my crew and a number of persons, who stood jibbering away on the 
bank of the river. I instantly went out, and found acrowd of natives, accom- 
panied by some of their strange-looking provincial guards, with shields and 
rusty arms, yet half naked and barefoot, clamourously calling for my presence. 
It appeared, assoon | was able to make out the case, that, in the first piace, 
the people were dreadfully irate at my having killed a sacred bul! ; and, in the 
second, the owner of the said animal insisted on my making good to him the 
price of the brute | had destroyed ; and, unt'] the matter was settled, they 
positively refused to let my boatmen unmoor the budgerow. A conflict with 
these people, even had I been sure of victory, woud have brought me into 
much trouble and annoyance, so | philosophically determined on giving them 
the sum demanded, though I confess I did so a all the time, at thus 
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true that it is not expeditious, (I expected to be eight days performing @ jour-— 


sey, which might be accomplished by a ‘ yellow post-chaise * in about twelve 
hours ;) but on the other hand I found that my splendid barge contained a good 


sitting-room, large enough for eight persons to dine in with comfort, an evcel- 


lent bed-room, and above these a half deck, where, after sunset, I could sit and 
enjoy my hookah, The river up which | was travelling was broad, its banks 
were picturesque, and provisions plentiful. [ was not even to be annoyed by 
the smell of cookery, or the presence of any supernumerary servants ; they had 
a separate boat, which followed at a respectful distance. In a word, I dis- 
eovered the vast difference, as far as living gors, between an ensign in the ser- 
vice of the Honourable the Company of Redan trading to the East Indies, 
and an officer of the same rank struggling to keep up the appearance of a gentle- 
man in one of his (or her) Majesty's Corps in Great Britain. 

A couple of military frieuds, quartered at Barrackpore, accompanied me as 
far as that beautiful spot, some fifteen miles from the capital, where we ar- 
rived late on the first evening. Never had [ passed a more delightful day. 
We had partaken of an excellent tiffin and dinner, played half-a-dozen rubbers 
ef dummy-whist, and smoked our pipes a/ fresco, met several of our friends go- 
ing up and down the river, talked of Europe, made several bets, speculated 
about promotion, drank several bottles of Carbonell’s claret, and enjoyed our- 
selves to the very acmé of every Indian luxury. 

Arrived at our destination, we landed, and, passing through the park-like 
grounds of the Government-house, went to a tent, under which a grand nautch 
was to be held. Here we saw several half-naked black girls twisting about 
en one foot, with one of their arms raised in the air; while others sat by, sing- 
ing 4 lugubrious tune through their noses, accompanying themselves on a 
hand-drum. An overpowering smell of attar of roses and cajeput oil turned 
me perfectly sick; so [ left almost immediately, to the great surprise of my 
heother officers, who were in ecstacies, and could not manage to understand 
how I could feel otherwise than pleased at these wretched twistings of an ebony 
Venus; and returned to my budgerow, where | slept soundly. 

My second day's journey was not quite so delightful as my first. We be- 
gan to lose sight of all human habitations; the flat country was sadly mono- 
tonous ; and Focus to suspect that my admiration for this splendid style of 
travelling was already diminishing. This day we only proceeded ten miles 
The dandics (native boatmen) were forced to jump more than once during the 
day into the water, to get the boat off some sand-bank, and they tracked 
oftener and farther than they rowed. My dinner was perhaps as good as that 
of the day before ; but I really began to be sick of chickens, and my consomer 
(purveyor) seemed determined to give me nothing else. The glare of the 
water hurt my eyes, the musquitos were more troublesome than ever, so I went 
to bed early. 

The great curse of going to bed early is the probable chance of awaking 

yportionably soon in the morning. I was sitting up in my bed ; sleep had 

n from me before four o'clock next morning, so I heartily repented having 
retired at such an unconscionable hour; but, as that availed me nothing, [ gor 
up, although I saw a terribly long day before me. The boat was still lugouwed 
(moored) ; for | ought to have informed my reader that at sunset the budgerow 
is directed up to the bank, and there made fast by a rope to a staple driven in 
the ground, The dandies then cook their night-meal, finish it, and, strewing 
themselves over different parts of the vessel, cover their faces with a cloth, 
and on the bare planks, beneath the powerful rays of the moon, (which in India 
are more potent, and supposed to be far more dangerous, than those of the 
eun,) sleep through the night. The boat is freed at about five in the morning, 
to recommence its wearying progress. 

As I said before, | was up, and dressed before the hour of starting. My 
breakfast-hour was eight,——till then what should | dot How should I[ pass 
my time’? While I was deliberating, | happened te cast my eyes on my fow!- 
ing-piece, which stood in the corner. The morning was cool, the country 
around open and promising ; | therefore determined on shooting for a couple 
of hours. In accordance with this resolve, | desired one of my kitmudtgars, 
and a bearer with a chatter (a large umbrella), in case of extreme heat, tu ac- 
company me, ordered the boat to meet us ata point about a mile and a half 
off, and jumped ashore, quite pleased with the discovery | had just made of 
how to kill time before break{ast. 

I had very indifferent sport,—indeed, I may almost say I had none; for | 

saw nothing to shoot at, save a few wretched paddy birds; and, therefore, 
after an hour's wandering about, I determined on returning to my boat, and 
crossed a wild field todo so, in which I saw some animals grazing. No sooner 
had I entered it, than a sleek-looking Brahmin bull immediately singled me 
out as the object of his attack. Now, though they are smaller than a similar 
animal in Europe, they are far more savage, far more active, end, were it not 
for a hump they have on their shoulders, a handsomer beast than the English 
bull. In India they are held sacred. To slaughter one would be to commit a 
crime ; to wound or maim one wantonly is punishable by law; to attempt to 
combat one would be sure destruction: I, therefore, saw the approach of my 
enemy with no mconsiderable feeling of terror. As my bearer carried a se- 
cond gun, and there were three of us to one, I thought it but fair to stand my 
ground ; 80, pointing steadily at him as he came up, I fired at him from the 
barrel in which I bad placed a ball, and hit him close to the shoulder, which 
made him pause for an instant; then, turning round, f looked for the man who 
earned my other gun; but, alas! he had fled. On seeing me fire at the holy 
beast, he had not hesitated, but, throwing down the fowling-piece, had ron 
away as swiftly as his legs would carry him. Before | again turned my face 
towards the enraged quadruped, he had recovered the shock, and was again 
coming fullon me. His nostrils were dilated with anger and pain, he lashed 
his sides with his tail, and ploughed upthe ground ashe came tearing on | had 
no time to re-load, no tume for deliberation. | quitted my gun, and flew for my 
very life towards the spot where | had owered my budgerow to meet me. | 
did not dare to turn round ; but I could hear the furious beast close behind me 
Every instant brought him nearer. He was within a dozen paces of me, when 
my hat few off. To that trivial circumstance | owe my life. The bul! stop 
ped for an instant in bis full career to trampie on it Finding it, however, an 
inanimate object, he again started off in pursuitofme. There were now about 
a hundred paces between us. I need not say how | exerted myself, my very 
existence depending on my speed. The animal, in spite of all my efforts, gain 
ed onme. At length I doubled the corner, where I expected to find my boat 
It had not arrived; | looked on the broad stream,—not q vessel was to be 
seen. | cast a glance around me,—not a soul was visible 
broke the quiet of the scene,save the in 
quickly than ever. I already began to pant with fatigue. My last hope, my 
last chance was gone The agony of that moment I can never & rget—to de- 
scribe it would be impossible 


; no living object 
r (hal now came up tm re 


riated monste 


I saw but one course before me, and that was almost as { f dance 
a ull of danger as ny 
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paying for being nearly killed. The case was, however, clear. I had no right 
to trespass ; and, if | had no: trespassed, I should not have been attacked by the 
bull; so | handed them the amount, and was suffered to proceed on my voyage. 

I was annoyed all day by the constant sight of dead bodies floating down 
the stream. Every now and then one of these grim objects would bump 
against the boat; and, when I looked out to see the cause, | frequently be- 
held objects so sickening to view, corpses so mutilated by birds of prey and 
carnivorous fish, and so decomposed that | drew in my head with horror and 
disgust. 1 found two scorpions in my cabin ; one of my dandies broke his 
leg. I never spent a more unpleasant day. I forgot, moreover, to put down 
my gauze curtains that night ; and, consequently, was almost bitten to death 
by musquitos. 

When | was sitting on the deck next morning, smoking my hookah, with a 
chatter over ny head, I saw at a short distance a wild duck swimming about ip 
the water, near a large bed of rushes. I sent for my gun, and was about to 
fire at it, when I found that it was an Indian fowler, who, ensconced in an ar- 
tificial and moveable bunch of rushes, was sitting in the river, with his decoy 
duck, to draw others near him ; but, ashe had no weapon, I was anxious to 
know how, when the game was within a proper range, he would be able to de- 
stroy it. This | soon learnt. As soon as a flight of wild-duck settle in the 
river, he pops a large jar (called in India a kidgerce pot,) or a gourd, over his 
head, and, entering the river considerably above, manages to swim, or float, 
uprightly down with the stream. The ducks see nothing but the gourd, or 
jar, coming down, and, unsuspectingly, remain where they are, and allow 
the wary Indian to get in amongst them, who drags them down one by one, 
and fixes them in his girdle ; continuing to do so till some unlucky accident 
betrays him, when he shifts his quarters, and re-enacts the same scene else- 
where. 

In the evening I went to take a stroll on the shore, which was sandy ; and, 
as there was a village near, I had no fear of being attacked by pulls, or other 
wild animals. After walking for some time, and taking up several of the skulls 
which lay scattered about, I heard the assurance of a native that the jagged 
joining of the upper and lower parts were nothing more nor less than the pre- 
destination of the man, written by the finger of his Maker on his pericranium 
before he is sent into this world. IT found that my shoe-string had become un- 
done, and was about to place my foot on a log of wood, which lay just in front 
of me, for the purpose of trying it, when, lo! the apparent log suddenly 
started up, and plunged into the river. It was an enormous alligator that | 
disturbed ; a monster with whom, had he attacked me, I could never have 
been able to cope. My very blood ran cold. I hastily got back to my bud- 
gerow, from which, I firmly vowed, I would not again move tilll arrived at 
Berhampore 

I was about to retire to my couch, when I perceived a light on shore. I went 
on deck ; and found that it proceeded from a bonfire, on which some uatives 
were burning a dead body. I instantly made my people undo the vessel, and 
proceed a mile higher up the river. Here I was again annoyed by precisely 
the same occurrence. I afterwards foud that [ was almost sure to be sub- 
jected to the same thing, if] persevered in my wish to make fast my budgerow 
in the neighbourhood of a native village. 


On the following night my head-boat man was very particular about choosing 
aplace for mooring. On inquiry, I found that the greatest danger might be 
apprehended if he made the slightest mistake, as it was just at that period of 
the moon's age when a boa might be expected. Though somewhat alarmed 
at this intelligence, I was rather pleased at having an opportunity of witness- 
ing this strange phenomenon. As the man bad foretold, at ten o'clock it came 
on. For miles before it reached us I could hear the roar of the wave as it 
plunged down the edge of the river, destroying everything in its course; for 
| must inform my reader that the boa is a dreadful wave, of some ten ortwelve 
feet high, which at certain periods regularly surges down one of the banks of 
the river, crosses at particular points, travelling its exact, its invariable, course, 
which is so well known, that a skilful and practised dandy may always manage 
to avoid it. My pilot unfortunately anchored a little too near a spot where it 
crossed ; so that, though not actually in it, we caught the swell at a short dis- 
tance. The boat lurched over; and i wasthrown down. Ly this accident | 
received such a severe blow on my head that I was for atime deprived of con- 
sciousness. On the following morning I arrived at Berhampore, thoroughly 
sick of the river, and its barges. 

a 
THE JOSS-HOUSES OF TING-HAT. 

“The temples or joss-houses of Ting-hai are amongst the finest in China 
On entering the large and deep gateway of the great temple a colossal figure is 
seen seated on each side; the right-hand one being the warrior Chin-ky, while 
the one on the left is Chin-loong, but a high railing prevents the curious from 
touching them. After examining these seated giants, you pass toa large open 
quadrangle, one side of which is appropriated to the dormitories of the priests, 
and the other consists of a long narrow apartment with altars before three of 
their gods, who occupy arm-chairs, having elegant lanterns suspended before 
them 
ing; the countenance expressing the most perfect repose. The second is a 
female, the goddess Teén-how, the queen of heaven. The third is a male 
figure with eight arms, newly gilt, and apparently lately established in his do 
micile ; he is no doubt of Indian origin. The fourth side of the quadrangle is 
occupied by the temple. No sooner do you step clear of the screen which is 
before the door, than you are struck with the magnificence of the carving, and 
the colossal Budha, seated on the lotus flower. This figure, in its sitting po-i- 
tion, is at least fifteen feet in height. On its right and left are seated two other 
figures, the whole representing the triad, or three precious Budhas. These 
three figures are gilt. Some idea of their gigantic proportions may be formed 
from the forefinger of the left hand figure measuring eight inches ia length 
Behind these figures are mirrors made of the famous pe-tung, or white copper, 
which, when polished, is not easily distinguished from silver. Many of these 

Passing round a large square 


lirrors are from three to four feet in diameter. 
building behind the Budhas, you find a row of thirty of his disciples as large as 








life, of different ages and sexes, all in a standing posture, but in different att 
tudes. These figures are also richly gilt; the play of the human passions 
exquisi ely depicted in their conntenances; and though they are too corpulent 
ind fat for our ideas of proportion, they are true to the Chinese stad 

eauty. On the whole, they are good specimens of the fine arts in China 
One figure kable : it is that of a woman with a child ipparent 
ssuing f t breast; she has a glory round her he Another 
s that of a man with an eye in the centre of the forehead. Before these figures 
and behind the Budha, is an altar covered with small but well executed figures 
{ Chinese ; at the back of which is alofty grotto constructed of pieces of r 

Un the projections of this are numerous groups o! h : wi 

many that appear very much like cherubim, as represented by our village s 

tors. I am inclined to think from this, and the glory round the female's he 

t the figures of the virgin and angels, formerly taken to China by the Jesuit 





The first is an aged figure, with a long black beard, apparently sleep- | 





* * Another temple. in which the commissariat were quartered, Possessed 
‘ also some beautiful specimens of sculpture. Kwan yin, the goddess of mercy 
riding on a dolphin in a troubled sea, distributing her acts of grace, and oui. 
biting her power to save, would have been looked upon asa splendid specimen 
inese island. 


have led to a mixtuse of the Christian with the Chinese worship. 


of art, had it been discovered in Greece instead of in a small Ch 
The white elephant in this temple created much speculation a our 
| orientalists, it having ever been considered as peculiar to the Burmese and 
Siamese worship ; but when it is remembered how great an intercourse, by war 
and commerce, has for ages existed between the Ehinese and Burmese can 
sce nothing extraordinary in some of the natives having introduced a Burmese 
idol, as well as Budha from Ceylon. Before the principal image of this temple 
stands a large and very massively carved table, op which are jars filled with a 
fine blue earth for fixing the joss-sticks into, when burning. Accompanyin 
these are round vases filled with fortune-telling sticks, which are flat pieces or 
bamboo, painted with vermillion, and having Chinese bers and characters 
, on them. If a Chioaman is about to set out on a journey, to make a purchase 

or perform any other transaction of life, he comes and takes out one of these 
sticks , when by the characters on it he is referred to a leaf of some of the smal} 
books which hang up in the temple, aud by what he there reads he decides on 
giving up or persevering in his intended act. The temple of Confacius is si- 
tuated in a most romantic spot, embowered in trees, but time has done its 
work. Many parts are fast falling todecay. By the English it was used as a 
receptacle for all captured property. ‘The Chinese made several attempts, by 
breaking through the walls, to purloin the contents. The dry masonry of the 
wall is beautiful; it is a sort of mosaic work,—every stone fitting with the 
greatest niceness, so that you could not introduce the point of the finest knife 
into the interstices In addition to these there may be seen many smaller 
temples ; and every dwelling of any importance has a joss-house or temple of 
ancestors attached to it.” 


FUNERAL OF DR. MAGINN. 


(We copy the following beautiful extract from an article in Fraser's Maga- 
zine, entitled, ‘* Oliver Yorke at Home."’} 


Yorke.—Here, gentlemen, is a melancholy paper, “* A Fragment on Maginn.” 
All of you knew him. You knew what he was. It will be some time before 
such a man lives among us again. 

Sabertash.—Maginn was a friend of mine—a nobler fellow never lived. I 
often think what a mess he would have made of any of the literary tious of the 
day if they fell in with him. 

Father Prout.—Was any man among you present at Maginn’s funeral ? 

Mr. Nickisson.—1 was—and a more sublime sight I never saw. The sky 
was all over radiant with sunlight, the day perfectly serene, every tree Trepos- 
ing in the warm summer air. The little churchyard of Walton presented a 
perfect image of rustic beauty. The coffin was laid in the aisle of the church ; 
when suddenly the whole heaven became one amphitheatre of thunder, the old 
cloisters re-echoed with mighty peal on pea!, while the sky remained still beau- 
tiful, brilliant, and cloudless asever. As the coffin was removed, thunder again 
followed ; and as it was lowered into the vault, it was accompanied by blasts 
of thunder, accompanied with flashes of lightning that were absolutely appal- 
ling. I was never so awe-stricken in my life. Had the day been bad or stor- 
my, I should not have minded it much; but thunder and lightning on such a 
day of beauty as that, I never eaw. 

Yorke —The lines on the subyect are as wild and eccentric as the scene it- 
self. Yet there is something in them that I like. 





The dead bells were tolling, 
The thunders were rolling ; 
The big clouds were clashing, 
The fierce lightning flashing 
In mirth. 
But yet from the heaven 
The sun was not driven, 
Its beams glitter’d o’er him, 
As silent we bore him 
To earth. 
Il. 
The sunlight so splendid, 
With thunder thus blended, 
The red eyes of lightning 
The atmosphere bright’ning, 
Made those 
Who wept there and trembled, 
But think it resembled 
The giant-mind broken, 
By sorrows unspoken 





And woes. 
Ill. 
For strong as the thunder, 
That rends rocks in sunder, 
Was he, when God-gifted, 
His bright mind uplifted 
Her erest. 


And gentle and beaming, 
Like sunshine in seeming, 
His spirit was moulded, 
And fondness enfolded 


His breast. 
IV. 
The prayers have been mutter’d, 
The answers half stutter'’d, 
‘The parson has started, 
The clerk has departed 
To bed. 
But the Spirit of Thunder 
Stands there in his wonder, 
With Lightning his Brother, 
To guard one and t’other 





The dead. 

| — 

| Tate Wilkinson and Wrench.—When Wrench made his debut in the York 
| company, ‘l'ate Wilkinson, the Manager, took his usual station in front of the 
honse (for he went there to admire as well as to censvre) ; and at the end of 
; the play, which was Speed the Plough, wherein Wrench had acted the part of 
| Henry, he hobbled into the green-room, exclaiming, ‘‘ Where's Mr. Drench? 
| (for he seldom called anybo'y by his right name.) ‘ Here, Sir,” replied the 
| young actor. “ Sir, you're a clever Wench,” continued Wilkinson, tapping 
| him on the shoulder. ‘ Tunere’s some roast beefin you, Mr. French.” —Ains- 
| worth’'s Magazine. 


Female Magnetism.—‘ There is to me,” says Byron, “ something very 

softening in the presence of a woman, some strange influence even if one is 

j not in love with them. | always fee! in better humour with myself and every 
thing else if there is a woman within ken.” 

A Very So so Character.—* | take it for granted,” said Mrs. Wiggins, in- 
quiring as to the character of a certain humbie companion, ‘that she is tem- 
perate, conversible, and willing to make herself agreeable !” 
| * Quite,” replied Mrs. Figgins ‘Indeed, | never knew a young person 
so sober, so sociable, and so solicitous to please.” 

Truth.—There is a passage in Tillotson that should be perused by all those 
notorious for what is called * drawing the long bow.’’ He observes that “* Truth 
| is always consistent with itself and needs nothing to help it out. It is always 
| near at hand, and sits upon our lips, and is ready to drop out before we are 
| aware ; whereas a lie is troublesome, and sets a man’s invention upon the 
|} rack: and one needs a great many more to make it good.” 

Rega! Titles. —The title of Most Catholic Majesty is borne by the Kings of 
Spain. Mariana asserts that it was given to the Gothic Prince Recaredus, after 
the extermination of the Arien heresy, and that it was acknowledged by the 

Council of Toledo in 589. Vosee states that it was first assumed by Alfonso, on 
}the reestablishment of Christianity in Spain, in 738; but the first authentie 
currence of the title cannot be traced higher than the reign of Ferdinand 
f Arragon, on the exp sision of the Moors. in 1492. The same title was 
| also borne by Philip de Valois, King of France, but was superseded by that of 
| Most Christian and Eldest Son of the Church. The King of Poland, in imita- 
tion, called himself Most Orthodox, and the Kings of Navarre and of Portugal, 

Most Faithful. 





} BOAT CLUB BALL. 

|| FENEE Public are respectfully iofo: med that the First Awoual Ball of the Avert Boat 
} Cros will take piace at the Apollo Saloon, 410 Broadway, on Tuesday, February 

Hath, 1843. 
| Members of other Clubs attending, are requested to appear in the dress of their re- 
spective ¢ let. 
Wallace's celebrated Band has been enzaced for the occasion 

| Tickets $1, admitting a gentieman and ladies ¢ e had of the subscriber, 16 Spruce 
\ .reet, and at the ’ ow Z places :— 


apollo Saloon, 410 Broadway. E. Story’s, cor. Bowery and Grand-street. 
ne"s Coffee House. cor. Pine and Nassa er's Segar-siore, 46 Cu-thamw-street 
Vilitary Hall, 193 Bowery N.1 ian’s. cor Walker «td Centre-sts, 
theus & Jones. 50 Bowery N s"s Segar store, 62 Di: isi -st 
T. Pickering, Albion office. 3 Barca!y st T. Blakele The Fountain Wa'ker-street. 
i4th Ward House, cor, Ei:zabeth & Grand | (Jan. 21-4 j BE. E. JONES, Sec'y 
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MEMOIR OF LIEUT.-GEN. SIR JOHN WATERS K.C.B. 
Sir J. Wavers was born at Tyfoy, in yey oe of which county his 
father had been high Sheriff. His father 
rous family, of whom the eldest son, now alive, 78 years of age, resides at Chel- 
tenham 





ied young, leaving a nume- | 





himself happy m the opportunity thus offered him of doing justice to the merit 
of Capt. Waters, whom he can recommend to Col Graham's notice as a highly- 
respectable man in every sense of the word : for he is no less correct and ho- 
nourable in his conduct as a gentleman, then well-informed and zealous in his 





| Various professional duties as an officer. In short, if he should succeed in the 


‘Through the intimacy of Mr. Waters with the first Marquis of Bute, a large | promotion he has in view, and thus be compelled to quit the Royals, although 


proprietor in Glamorganshire, Mr. John Waters, was introduced to the Marquis’ 
brother, Gen. Sir C. Stuart, father of the present Lord Stuart de Rothsay, | 


it will be a subject of gratification tothe Duke to see his merit rewarded, it 
will be one of sincere regret also to have him leave his corps, to which he will 


end was appointed, 24 August, 1797, Ensign in the Royal Regiment of Foot, | unguestionably be a great loss. Circumstacces of a nature too delicate to ad- 


and accompanied Sir C. Stuart to Portugal. Mr. Waters, from his intimate 


knowledge of the Portuguese and Spanish languages, was of great use to the 
General. 


vert to, as being connected with a painful event to the Royals, which occurred 


| at Gibraltar at the end of 1802, first brought Capt. Waters to the Duke of 


Kent's knowledge, and it was his exemplary conduct in that trying moment of 


a : ; +: exertion, difficulty, and anxiety, which was far beyond any praise he could 
Pe ag vale pep dy te poy dhery p opralaghy On ling give him, that led him to form the very high opinion he now entertains of that 


7 ; : = : officer's distinguished merit. 
shared in the campaign of Egypt, under Sa R. Abercrombie, Upon his re- mend Capt. Waters to the Commander-in Chief, he cannot befriend one more 


turn, he was in garrison at Gibraltar, where he was promoted to & company 


As such, if Col. Graham is disposed to recom- 


in the York Rangers, for his good conduct and particular services rendered to | perfectly deserving of his attention.” 


the Duke of Kent during the mutiny. This regiment was barely, if ever, em- 
bodied. He remained with the Royals, and was, upon a vacancy, made 
through the Prince of Wales at the express desire of the Duke of Kent, whose 
entire confidence he seems to have possessed, as will be seen by His Royal 
Highness’s letters, removed to a company in that regiment ; and was also, at 
His Royal Highness’s desire, recailed’ from a bad climate, the West Indies, 
(Trinidad), where the regiment was stationed. 

Sir J. Waters served as Aide-de-Camp to Sir C. Stewart, (the present Mar- 
quis of Londonderry,) in the campaign which ended in the convention of Cintra; 
he, in the same capacity, served in Sir John Moore's campaign, and rerdered 
a most important service to the British Army, as will be seen by reference to 
volume i., pp. 450, 451 of Generai Napier’s History. At this tume, it is well 
known Sir John Moore was nearly falling a victim to the erroneous representa 
tions of Mr Frere, the Minister at the Court of Spain, who was urging Sir 
John to advance, upon a supposed information of the state of the Spanish 
armies and feelings of the people, entirely at variance with trath Madrid had 
capitulated ten days; yet of this most important event, Sir John was kept in 
ignorance. The following extract, as before referred to, will show that Capt. 
Waters was the means of opening his eyes to his true situation ; and it is pre- 
sumed that the information thus procured, determined Sir John to retreat, 
which was effected just in time to save the Army :—‘ At Alaejos, an inter- 
cepted dispatch of the Prince of Neufchatel was brought to head-quarters ; the 
contents were important enough to change the direction of the march. It 
was addressed to the Duke of Dalmatia; Madrid was said to be perfectly 
tranquil, the shops opened and the public amusements guing forward as mm a 
time of profound peace. The 4th Corps of the Army was at Talavera, on its 
way towards Badajoz; this movemeut, it was observed, would force the Eng- 
lish to retire to Portugal, if, contrary to the Emperor's belief, they had not 
done so. The 5th Corps were on their march to Zaragosa, and the 8th to 
Burgos. The Duke was directed to drive the Spaniards into Galicia, to oc- 
cupy Leon, Benevente, and Zamora, and te keep the flat country in subjec- 
tion, for which purpose his two divisions of infantry, and the cavalry brigades 
of Franceschi and Debello were considered sufficient. It is remarkable that 
the first correct information of the capitulation of Madrid should have been 
acquired by the perusal of this document, ten days after the event had taken 
place ; nor is it less curious that while Mr. Frere’s letters were filled with vi- 
vid descriptions of Spanish enthusiasm, Napoleon should have been e0 con- 
vinced of their passiveness, as to send this important dispatch by an officer, 
who rode post, without an escort, and in safety, until his abusive language to 
the postmaster at Valdestiilos created a tumult, by which he lost his life. 
Capt. Waters, an English officer, sent to obtain intelligence, happening to ar- 
rive at that place, heard of the murder, and immediately purchased the dis- 
patch for 20 dollars. The accidental information thus obtained was the more 
valuable, that neither money nor patriotism had induced the Spaniards to bring 
any intelligence of the enemy's situation, and each step the Army had hitherto 
made was in the dark.” 

Sir John Waters himself considered one of the greatest services he render- 
ed the Army was at the Passage of the Douro ; he always regretted the omis- 
sioa of his name in the dispatches of Sir Arthur Wellesley upon that occasion 
In the 3d volume of Napier's History, page 287, the matter is thus referred 
to :—**A boat was soon obtained ; for a poor barber of Oporto, evading the 
French patrols, had, during the night, come over the water ina small skiff. 
This being discovered by Colonel Waters, a Staff officer of a quick and daring 
temper, he and the barber, and the Priorof Amaran'o, who gallantly offered 
his aid, crossed the river, and in half an hour returned, unperceived, with three 
or four \arge barges.” 

The sagacity and intrepidity of Colonel Waters were most visibly displayed 
during his short captivity, which occurred in the retreat of Massena from Por- 
tugal, in 1811, on the morning of the action of Sabugal. 

Lord Wellington to Lord Liverpool. 


** Villa Formosa, 9th April, 1811. 

“T am concerned to have to report that Lieut.-Colonel Waters was taken 
prisoner on the 3d, before the action commenced. He had crossed the Coa to 
reconnoitre the enemy's position, as had been frequently his practice without 
having with him any escort. He was surrounded by some hussars and taken 
He had rendered very important services upon many occasions in the last two 
years, and his loss is severely felt.’’* 

It is well known, as shown in the Duke of Wellington's Dispatches, that 
Col. Waters refused his parole The following account of his escape will be 
found in Napier’s History, vol. 3, page 489, head-quarters being then at Villa 
Formosa. ** Here Colonel Waters, who had been taken during the retreat, 
rejowed the army. Confident in his own resources, he had refused his parole, 
and when carried to Ciudad Rodrigo rashly mentioned his intention of escaping 
to the Spaniard in whose house he was lodged. This man betrayed him; but 
a servant, detesting his master’s treachery, secretly offered his aid, and Waters 
coolly desired him to get the rowels of his spurseharpened ©Whenthe French 
army was near Salamanca, Waters being in the custody of gens d'armes, wait- 
ed until their Chief, who rode the only good horse in the party, had alighted, 
then, giving the spur to his own beast, he galloped off,—an act of incredible 
resolution and hardihood ; for he was on a large plain, and before him, and for 
miles behind him, the road was covered with the French columns 
fell off, and thus distinguished he rode along the flank of the troops, some en- 
couraging him, others firing at him, and the gens d’armes, sword in hand, close 
at his heels, between two columns; he gained a wooded hollow, and having 
baffled his pursuers, evaded the rear of the enemy’s army. The third day he 
reached head quarters, where Lord Wellington had caused his baggage to be 
brought, observing he would not be long absent.” 

Sir John Waters was present in most of the battles fought in Spain when 
the Duke of Wellington commanded. He served at Talavera, Busaco, the 
eapture of Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, the battles of Salamanca, Vitoria, Pyre- 
nees ; and, in France, at the Nive, the Nivelle, Orthes, and Toulouse. He was 


not at the siege of Burgos, rr in the rear i/l of « fever, as seen in the fol- 
lowing letter, written by Lord We 


Marquis of Londonderry :— 


Villa Toro, 14th Oct., 1812. 

** Goodman is doing the duty of the office, poor Waters being very ill ; but 
I hope we shall now have Waters again, particularly as the hunting season is 
coming on apace. The hounds are on the road, and I shall want Waters for 
the earth. stopping business, if not for that of the A. G. He has been very near 
dying, poor fellow ! and, what is worse, | hear he has Jost all his dogs, includ- 
ing Sevilla. ’’t 

He acted as Adj.-Gen. at Badajoz and Salamanca, and was wounded while 
speaking to the Duke of Wellington at the battle of the Pyrenees. He was at 
Waterloo, where he was again wounded, and where, upon Sir Edward Barnes 
and Sir John Elley being badly wounded, he bad again the honour of filling the 
office of Adjutant-General, and signed the returns of that great battle. He 
continued to fill the same situation uutil the close of the campaign by the sur- 
render of Paris 

He had a Cross and four clasps; on the former is inscribed Badajoz, Sa- 
ae Vitoria, Pyrenees,—on the latter, Nive, Nivelle, Orthes, and Tou- 
euse. 


We cannot close this bricf sketch better than by referring to the Doke of 
Kent's high opinion of his talents and character as shown by the accompa 
bying letters; and also to Sir Arthur Wellesley’s introdoction of him to the 
Horse Guards, upon his return to England for a short time, soon afier the 
battle of Talavera in 1809, which will be found as follows in the Wellington 
Dispatches :-— 

“ Kensington Palace, Jan. 27, 1807 

“ The Duke of Kent having just learnt that Capt. Waters, of his regiment, 
has been named to Colonel Grahamt as a candidate for the purchase of a 
Majority in the 90:h Regt., and being applied to by the friends of that officer 
to state the opinion he entertains of his character, in order that the Colonel 
may judge how far he is de-erving of the promotion he is sulicitous of obtain- 
ing. now does himself the pleasure of addressing him on that subject, and feels 

* Wellington’s Dispatches, vol. vii., p. 433. 


t Ibid, vol. ix., p. 484. 
3 Lord Lyaedoch 





“ Kensington Palace, Aug. 6, 1808. 


“Dean Warers,—I am just favoured with your letter, and truly reyowed 
am I to fiad that you are established in the situation of Aide-de-Camp to that 
| truly amiable man, Brig.-Gen. Stewart, to whom I had the gratification of 
| finding an opportunity to speak of you as my heart dictated, before his depar- 
| ture from town. Be assured that if [ had not felt confident you would have 
| done justice to my recommendation, from the knowledge I have both of your 

character and of your talents, I should not have spoken of you as I did, for I 
never will deceive any one, by giving an opimion of a third person contrary to 
my real sentiments ; and, therefore, don’t imagine I have said more than you 
merit, or that you are indebted to me for more than doing you justice Could 
| [have seen you before you set out, it would have been very gratifying to me, 
| as I wished to have given you a confidential message to my excellent frend 
| General Castanos, in the event of your meeting, which cannot so well be com- 
| mitted to paper; as also to have instructed you as to the impression | would 
wish you to give him of my situation, being convinced from the attachment you 
| have ever professed for me that you would have been happy to forward my in 
terests ; but as that opportunity has been missed, I herewith send you, under a 
fiying seal, a letter for that worthy man, from which you will perceive that | 
| refer him to you for explanation, and therefore understand, I leave to you to 
act according as circumstances may occur, according to the best of your judg 
ment fer my advantage, the object nearest my heart being, that I may be called 
forth from my present state of inactivity to join in the contest with those gal- 
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Juggernaut ('o which recommendation the Divectore canensed their despatel. 
of the 2d of June, 1840), be considered by the Court of Pegttew on motion 


for abrogating such money-payment, upon the ground of no original pledge o 
thee 


engagement having ever been given for the same, by or on 
Company, as erroneously alleged by Lord Auckland in his despatch. 

Having put these documents before our readers, it must :mmed ately strike 
them that the first act of Lord Ellenboroogh in his Indian government, so fax 
as respects the diffusion of knowledge and the propagation of Christianity, 
ought to be,—at once to abolish by positive edict or order, and without stop- 
ping to consult the Directors of the East India Com y sthome, this mos 

bominable and impious tribute to she sanguinary de Juggernaut. 

It has been the habit of those who profess themselves anxious to avoid tumalt 
and confusion, and who think that money getting and the sale of opium are 
the chief matters which concern them, to deride all attempts to extinguish, or 
even to pen the gross idolatry of India, orto refine their manners, or te 
reduce the tyranny of their castes ‘These perrons reason like the forgotter 
and heartless wretches, the Negro traders, about fifty years ago, who consider- 
ed that they had no other object or duty than the safe and secure maintenance 
of their gainful tratfic, and that everything was jostuiable which was necessary 
for the continuance of their mercantile ventures, and for guarding against the 
perils to which it was liable by the occasional resistance of the victims of their 
cruelty, or by the necessities to which it was exposed in the process of the 
transportation of the slaves. When these men were told of the horrors 
of the middle passage, and of the frequent practice of throwing the slaves 
overboard, like so many bales of cotton, upon any peril of the sea, or any 
start of mutiny, they never thought it necessary to deny the fact; they 
deemed it sufficient to pot down all argument, and to extinguish all sense of 
shame, by assuring the disputants, that it would be totally impossible to carry 
on such a prosperous traffic in suger and rom, unless these privileges were l- 
berally conceded. We fear that there are still too many amongst those con- 
nected with the Fast Indian interest, who are disposed to look upon the ques- 
tion of Juggernaut, and other impietios and indecencies daily practised amon 
the tribes of India, and in the dark obscurity of their groves and temples, wah 
the same levity and indifference. 








lant fellows, who, | tirmly believe, from the uniform attention | have ever shown | 


It has been absurdly imagined that India is proof against improvement of all 
sorts ; that here the soil of paganism is too stiff to be broken up, and tha) there 
is something tn the current of the Indos and the Ganges which must for eves 
| repel and throw back the waters of European civilization; that the barrier of 
caste is insuperable, and that no human effort can succeed in converting India 

into a community capable of receiving the religion and morality of Europe 

We admit that homan effort alone is wholly incompetent to this great work ; 


all their countrymen when they came to Gibraltar, during the period of my | bat where have these persons learned that the moral and religious administra 
command, are anxious to have me with them. [| will now only add, that | | tion of the world, and the performance of arduous and positive duties by nations 
shall expect to hear from you, by every safe opportunity that offers, a faithfol | and individuals, is left by the Supreme Governor of the universe to human effort 
account of your operations, and a detail of all such events, whether favourable | alone; that nations and individuals are in this case anything but the secondary 
or otherwise to the cause, that take place within your knowledge in the great | instruments of the Divine Ruler, and that THis blessing, and all effcient co-ope- 
scene in which you are about to become an actor, of which you can speak with | ration, will never be wanting to those who manfully aud resolutely engage im 


His hat 





confidence,—only do not write me reports the authenticity of which is pro 
blematical. I cannot take my leave of you without begging my best remem- 
brance to your exceilent General, and assuring you of the sentiments of friendly 
regard and sincere esteem with which | ever remain, dear Waters, yours faith 
fully, 

“Captain Waters.” 

“ To Lieut.-Col. Torrens, Military Secretary to the Commander-in-Chief 
* Lisbon, 26th Oct, 1809 

‘“* My dear Torrens,—Lieut.-Colonel Waters is proceeding to England, by 
my leave, with Major-General ©. Stewart, who is going for the recovery of his 
health, and T cannot allow him to depart without adopting this mode of recom 
mending him to the commander in Chief. 

* Although attached to the Portuguesé Army, he has made himself extreme- 
ly useful to the British Army by his knowledge of the languages of Spain and 
Portugal, by his intelligence and his activity. I have employed him in several! 
important affairs, which he has always transacted iv a manner satisfactory to 
me ; and his knowledge of the language and customs of the country has in- 
duced me to send him generally with the patrols employed to ascertain the 
| positions of the enemy, in which services he has acquitted himself most ably 

It would be most desirable to have Colonel Waters exchanged from the Por- 
| tuguese Service to the line, and tosend him out here again on the establish 
| ment of the Adjutant or Quartermaster General, as the Regu lations do not al- 
| low of his being promoted. 
ay, { have come down here to arrange our future operations in Portugal and 
I shall return to the Army to-morrow.—Believe me, &c., 


“ WELLINGTON 
“To Marshal Sir W. C. Beresford. 
* Sabugal, 4th April, 1911 
** You will be concerned to hear that Waters is at last taken prisoner. He 
crossed the Coa alone, | believe, yesterday morning, and was looking at the 
j enemy through a spying-glass, when four hussars pounced upon him. Nobody 
has seen him since yesterday morning ; and we have the account from the 
prisoners, who tell the story of an officer attached to the Staff, a Lieut.-Colonel 
| blond with a petit chapeau. They saw him with Regnier.” 
| ‘The mortal remains of Sir John Waters were deposited in the cemetery at 
| Kensall Green ; but the record of his services will be best perpetuated in the 
| Dispatches of the Duke of Wellington. 
| 
LORD ELLENBOROUGH’S PROJECTED ADMINIS- 
| TRATION OF OUK INDIAN GOVERNMENT. 
From Bell's Weekly Messenger 
Having concluded the war in Affghanistan with the successes which we had 
| occasion to relate so fully io our previous papers, Lord Ellenborough is now 
| patoralty disposed to cast his eye over the whole internal administration of 
British India, and to introduce such iunprovements into the domestic govern- 
| ment which may secure peace and the fruits of industry to every province, 
| caste, and individual, comprehended in the length and breadth of these vast do- 
minions. 
| The maxim inculeated upon Augustus by one of his flatterers, was wortliy of 
| the royal ear of the prince, and the virtue of the poet who taught it 
‘Ha tibi erint artes, pacisque imponere morem, 
} Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos.”’ 
| The active policy and the exercised prudence of the Governor-General will 
| no doubt extend beyond the mere letter of this lesson, and we are persuaded 
| that he will carry into his domestic administration many of the fruits of a sys- 
tem which was held from the knowledge of this most eminent of the Casars, 
and from that of the illustrious poet who sang his praises; in other words, we 
trost that Lord Ellenborough will endeavour to introduce into India the religion 
| and morality of the Gospel, and will not suffer any real or fancied obstructions 
| to check him in his progress. 


* Eowarp 














That the present Governor-General is possessed of very proper feelings upon 
ington to Gen. the Hon. C. Stewart, now | this subject, a strong example is afforded by the circular which he has receutly 


addressed to the chaplains of the upper provinces of India, and although we 
| published this letter last week amongst the miscellaneous intelligence from 
| India, we are satistied that our readers will not object to our repeating it in this 
article :— 
* Simla, Oct. 1, 1842 
| * Reverend Sir,—The seasouable supply of rain, following our prayers re- 
| cently offered to God for that blessing, whereby the people of the north-west- 
ern provinces have been relieved from the fear of impending famine, and the 
| great successes recently obtained by the British arms in Afighanistan, whereby 
| the hope of honourable and secure peace ts held out to India, impose upon us 
all the duty of humble thanksgiving to Almighty God, through whose paternal 
goodness alone these events have been brought to piss Nor have we less in- 
curred the duty of earnest supplication that we may not be led to abuse these 
last gifts of God's bounty, or to attribute to ourselves that which ts due to him 
alone ; but that we may have granted to us grace so to improve these gifte as 
to show ourselves worthy of his love, and fit instruments in his hand for the 
government of the great nation his wisdom has placed under British rule. In 
the absence of any superior ecclesiastical authority io these upper provinces, I 
request that you will teke these matters into your serious consideration, and 
that you will, onthe 16th of October, offer to Almighty God such prayers and 
thankagivings at the time of Divine Service in your church as may seem to you 
best suited to impress upon your congregation the greatness of the blessings 
which the British nation in India, and the whole people of India, have recently 
received, and the high moral responsibility under which God has placed all 
those who have commi ted to them any part in the government of this empire 
—I remain, reverend sir, your affectionate inend, 
(Signed) “ EL_Lewsoroven.” 
Before we proceed to avy further observations upon this traly admirable and 
judicious letter, we must, for the sake of the interest of the subject, call atien- 
tion to a further proceeding in the India House on Wednesday last upon the 
same genera! object Mr. Poynder gave the following notice of motion for the 
next court :—'* That the despatch of Lord Auckland of the 17th November, 
1838, by which his lordsbip reyected the proposed plan of the Bengal govern 





ment, and recommended the annual monty payment of 60001. to the temple of ! 


the performance of duties positively and expressly commanded by His revealed 
|law. * Without me you can do nothing” is as true of the duties of govern- 

ment as of the individoals that collectively compose them,—and it is still more 
solemnly true that all things are possible to Him,— that it is nothing to him “te 
| help against many or against few,” that the * camel shall go through the eye of 

the needle,"’ where his will shall require it,--and that “as I live, saith the 
| Lord, every knee shall bow and acknowledge me as their God.” 

This infidel and irreligious argument appears to vs nothing more than the 
| selfish suggestion of strong avarice, or stronger preyadice. Christianity, with 
| its handmaid, civilisation, was enabled to conquer, and afterno long stroggie, 
| the barbarous rites of our own forefathers, and our inhuman sacrifices and im 

fernal orgies in the gloomy woods and dark yow-tree forests of pagan Britain, 
| when the Druid priest sang his sanyuinary incantations, and followed them up 
| by rites more savage and hideous, more repugnant to all the sympathies of 


human life, tuan anything which at present stains the milder » iperstition of the 
Hindoos 





The superstition of Hindostan, possibly owing to the physical circumstances 
of a tropical climate, certainly exceeds the # perstition of the Druids in diaboli- 
cal uncleanness and unmanly impurity, as was the case aloo, and probably from 
the same cause, in the like pagan superstition of Greece and Rome, and more 
anciently in that of the Canaanites in the Holy Land. But in its sangumary 
barbarity, and in its outrege against all the homanities of life, nothing could 
surpass the paganism of the Druids, Yet all the has been extirpated by the 
co-operation of the Divine blessing with the labours of those holy men, the 
very “salt of the earth,” who, in obedience to the Divine command, wens 
forth from all the comfurts of civilized life, and preached the Christian gospel 
“to all nations.” The Christian church and all that civilization which surely 
follows it has thos supplanted the Druid temple: the face of the land is sub 
divided into Christian parishes ; and though descended from these barbarous 
forefathers, the Sabbath bell is now heard through the twelve thousand vil- 
lages of the kingdom, and our sons and daughters, like * the polished pillars of 
the temple,” are such as, under the Divine blessing, we now behold them. 

If we look further north, the more atrocious worship of the ancient German 
hordes and Saxon tribes would, we think, appal us when compered with those 
which prevail in the milder latitudes of the East. But the real inquiry is, have 
we ever tried an emelioration and not succeeded in it! Now this is a question 
of fact 

How long did the barbarous immolation of the widow upon the pile of her 
husband, known by the name of the Suttee, prevail through the whole penim 
sula of Hindostan? Governor-general after governor-general told us it was 
impossible to prevent it, and parliament, too much occupied in other matters, 
indolently aud shamefully acquiesced, until about ten years ago, when Lord 
Frederick Bentinck issued a proclamation and pot it down altogether ; 
and we will venture to say,—and oor authority is Capt, Basil Hall,—that there 
has been no instance of a single Suttee in the whole region of Hindostan since 
the period of this proclamation 

Again, what practice has been more génerally put down than that of the 
exposure of children on the Ganges, or on the other so-called sacred streams 
in the vast provinces of British India’ This was the act of Marquis Comm 
wallis and of the late Marquis of Wellesley, who so entirely, and by the pro- 
dence of the active humanity of their own civil policy, abolished this —— 
and unnatural custom, that the marder of a child by the parents ts now as lit 
heard of in the provinces of Hindostan as in any of the counties of England 
and Wales 
Believing. as we do, that Christianity will finally fill the whole earth “as 
the waters cover the sea,” we have no fear for the ultimate issue; let us reso 
lutely do our own duty, and the Divine blessing will accomplish the rest. The 
work will finally be done, whether with or without as; but we incur a woeful 
responsibility if we carelessly and negligently perform the part which i ob 
lotted us in our relation of the governors of this vast tract of the earth pre 
therefore, let us exhort Lord Ellenborough to tho fearless performance hue 
own duty, and we will promise him a sure and certain reward for hie labours. 











THE NEWSPAPER PRESS OF FRANCE. 
From the Forerugn Quarterly Review. 
When in February, 1840, M. Thiers accepted the task of forming an aéd- 
ministration, he plainly thought that he could rule the country through the 
Press. The position of parties in the Chamber of Deputies wae at that time 
such, that, to use his own expression, a majority existed for Wo one; and, ex- 
cept under the pressure of some paramount alarm, such is perhaps the ordinary 
state of that body. So conscious are parties themee! ves of the fact, that when- 
ever an emeute takes place, or the Police effect the arrests of suspected indi- 
vidoals, the whisper runs that Me authorities themselves have artfully set plots 
im motion in order to alarm the deputies, and 60 para ize opposition. Nay, 
is said to be a part of state policy to stir the national guards, composed chiefly 
of tradesmen and shopkeepers. with a sight vibration: the rumblings of am 
earthquake : enough to make them shoulder their guns, fling off their torpor, 
and persuade themselves that they alone stand between, not the throne and 
republicanism, but shopocracy and tbe plunder of boouques. Whether these 
surmises be merely the capricious inventions of lively but d ssatished spirits ; 
or, whether, from the strange comeidence of atientats just occurring, as they 
usvally have done, on the eve of the Opening of the Chambers. and im time to 
afford a gracefo! gloom to thet ryal speech, suspicions are suggest: d ; certam 
it is. that M. Thiers was not long in office be‘ore he rawed a storm over the 
heads of the deputies, which soon made thet sit too close together for division. 
The Journal supplied the wind with which thw potent Molus clouded the polt- 
tieal horison. The bland opening of his ministerial career did not even reveal 
that little cloud, emall as your hand,which portends the harricane He humbly 
vroclaimed himself a peacemaker ; told the deputies that he had not the ma- 
ority ; assured them that he came to seek a majority ; and with * bated breath 
and whispering bumbleness” looked for atrial. For « long time he coquetied 
with the Right. and with the Left. How happy could he be with either Bat 
while he threw out obscure hints of favour to the Parti-Mole, and chen to the 
Parti Odillon-Barrot, he employed himself actively im erecting the materials of 
a pressure from without, sufficiently strong, by reodering him (homme neces- 











saire (again to use bis own phrase) to place both between bis legs, te tui dag 











the reins. And then, Behold how he should make them scamper round the 
Chamber, to the delight of the gallery folk, aod the country at large! 


In A: back to this period, it ws strange to find how M. Thiers, within the | there were two entiemen present. Excited, as may be supposed, by the let- could punish the defendant for havin 
of afew months, from having almost as little help from the Newspapers | ters then in ber band, still more excited at being thus treated when she came der the circumstances ! 

as M. Goizot has at present (and that is sufficiently scanty in all conscience.) | ¥pon an errand the most judicious, the most temperate, and he might say, the | When he luoked at all the facts before him, 

contrived to command their almost individual support. We do not say that he | most kind to the plaintiff that could be conceived, Mrs. Rowley certainly did , titication of the words used. 


corrupted the French Press by bribing it with money ; but he flattered, seduc- | 
ed, and bamboozled it. 

While a seat in the cabinet awaited one editor, and a mission to the colonies | 
another, an evening Journal, the “ Messager,” was bought up, under the 

pretext that an evening organ was required by the government for the reception 
of official communications, the * Moniteur™ not being sufficiently ample for | 
such purpose. The real truth was, that it had become important to a inivister, 

who meant to govern by the Press, to secure under his direct control some 
evening paper of considerable influence, and to add to that influence by the re- 
patation of access toearly information. The evening papers in Paris are not 
published before eight o'clock : generally later. One alone possessed the im- 
portant privilege of being sold in the theatres, the ‘* Moniteur Parisien.” At 
the same time with the “ Messager” this too was secured ; and between it 
and the “ Messager” was divided the monopoly. How important a monopoly. 
Englishmen can hardly know! Between the performance of the first and se- 
cond piece at all the Paris theatres, the Newspaper is looked for: in the in- 
terval when the sa//e requires some means of distraction, it comes in: it fills 
up the vacuum, which in English theatres is supplied by a comic song, or a 
pas dedeuz. Then one exciting line falls like a spark upon French eothusi- | 
asm: and for excitements who so ready as M. Thiers! How the falsely-con- 

cocted telegraphic announcement that “ Beyrout had to be bombarded nine | 
days,” followed by the fact, that “Ibrahim Pacha was prepared with sixty | 
thousand men to drive the English into the sea” —how that intelligence, tn the | 
so lately becume official ‘* Messager” tumbled into the parterre of the Opera! 
biazed into sta’le and loges of the Theatre Francais! and awoke the thunders 
of the galleries of the Porte St. Martin, the Ambiga, avd Franconi's! Then 
was Death and Hatred to the English at its height, Thiers in his glory, and the | 
Press supreme. Audiences sung and shouted the Marseiliaise with the aur of | 
a man out of humour, who with his hands in his breeches pocket whistles a tune. | 
When Audiences became hoarse, the Orchestra contived en avant marchons, 

while the Actors suspended the dialogue for * Victory or Death.” And next 
morning the grave “ Coustitutionnel” would call all this the wholesome expres- 
sion of public feeling! 

Yet even here M Thiers was not content to stop. Absolute master of all the 
light fieldpieces of the daily press, he proceeded to capture the heavy artillery 
of the only two periodicals of importance, the ‘ Revoe de Paris’ and the 
*Revoo des deux Mondes." Tothe first, a weekly magazine, we have already 
alluded as the one in which the candidate for the representation of Guadaloupe 
upon pro slavery and liberal governwent principles, wrote himself into the good 
graces of the planters abroad, and the anti-slavery men at home. But the * Re 
vie des deux Mondes’ isthe great gun of the French periodical literature. | 
is their * Edinburgh,’ ‘ Quarteriy,’ and ‘ Foreign Quarterly’ combined. With 
nearly as meny articles, and asmuch matter, as any one of these Reviews, it 
appears once a fortnight. This important periodical owed its existence chiefly 
to Count Mole, aud for a considerable period received the con ributions of the 
first literary men of the day Indeed to name its former contributors would be 
to set down every distinguished name in modern French literature. Aud now, 
for the first time, upon the breaking ont of the war cry this periodical took a 
ee part in the politics of the day: warmly espousing the part of M. 

“hiers. 

The understood bargain between M. Thiers and the Press appears to have 

been, that in consideration of the honor of giving iaw, at least in appearance, 
to the ministry, the journals should place at their control the passions of the 
country. Tiresome and sickening wouldit be to wade through the mass of 
raving-mad nonsense. flung out like garbage wvery morning for the masses to 
batten on, and then eject, half-digested, upon the Boulevards and in the Thea- 
ters. Even the soldiers became intoxicated by the reeking spirit with which 
the atmosphere was charged. Detachments, going tw relieve guard, kept 
time to the Marseillaise. One morning, the late lamented Due d‘Orleans 1 
viewed five regiments in the Champ de Mars. After various evolutions the | 
troops were ordered to put their arms en faisseau, when, having done so, they 
shouted with ove accord the Marseillaise. The Prince Royal was taken by sur- 
prise, and very like ly thought the spirit was not to be resisted 

While the ministers were playing the game of terror, for the purpose of 
rendering the Chamber obedient to them ; while Journals were rioting i their 
supposed influence over government and people, and the storms of passion it 

had raised ; there wis one individual watching all parties, controlling a/l, and 

















ready, at the proper moment, to render all subservient to one or two little pro 
ects of his own. Our readers will at once understand that we refer to Lonis 
Puilippe.—Suddenly, with marvellous indifference, he refused, upun the very 
ve of the opening of the Chambers, to speak the spe ech set down for him ; 
1s suddenly his ministers resigned ; and with no lossof time the majority that 
had supported, staightway abandoned them 

Louis Philippe, with the sayacity for which he is so remarkable, had some- 
time been aware that the Newspaper Whirlwind had raised up, not an irresisti- 
ble phalanx at will, but mere clouds of sand. For atime, like the cautious 
traveller in the desert, he threw himself upon his face, and allowed it to pass 
over. Butif he felt no terror, it was his policy to act fear. Thy Fortifica 
tions of Paris, projected by M. ‘Thiers {n his warlike mood as a base for the 
operations of the coming spring, had, like all the warlike measures of his mi- 
nisters, received, for excellent reasona, the roval sanction 

Thiers, compelled to resign, was yet allowed to carry olf with him the pa- 
ternity of this measure. fle could well be spared its glory, and all of it was 
conceded by the king. ‘The Fortifications of Paris were proposed by Thiers 
Marshal Soult denied their utility, and called for the old Detached Forts; but 
the Chamber, though not frightened tothe whole of Thiers’ calculations, still 
allowed their senses to be deluded by the spectre of Invasion. Thiers, the 
Journals, and the Court, shouted in chorus * Invasion ; the Chamber echoed 
it; it was in vain that Lamartine spoke the best speech he ever made, and that 
Count Mole treated the proposal with scorn; the Chamber would have the 
Bastilles; ditch, wall, soldiers, cannog and all,—Marshal Soult bowed, and 
thanked them for giving more than he wanted, said the * enceinte conti 
nuee,” was an “ ombarras des richesses ;"’ and the Court, and Thiers, and the 
Journals were happy ! 

The Newspaper Press of France, then, are to be thanked for the Fortifica- 
tions of Paris; the only deposit left from the angry storm they raised. The 
Foftifications are the work of the whele Press, from the “ Journal des De 
bats” to the “ National.” At lust the grand finale was ready : and then, at a 
stroke of the wand, away went the Boulevards, and the Marseillaise, and the 
trickery of Clown, and the d pery of Pantaloon, and lo! amidst the thun 
der of artillery and the fall of liberty, Paris surrounded by Walls, Forts, and 
soldiers ! The people asked for bread, and they received a stone ! 

Mark now ihe just recoil, Tne prison WaLus Grow uP RAPIDLY AND 
UNNOTICED : THE INFLUENCE OF THE PRESS DECLINED, AND IS DECLINING 


SE — 


CURIOUS CASE OF PLATONIC LOVE IN A LADY. 
DOING PENANCE. 
EPISCOPAL CONSISTORY COURT, BRISTOL. 
From the Bristol Journal 

The Worshipful Joseph Phillimore, D.C.L., Chancellor of Bristol, this day 
presided for the first time in his court 

Defamation.—Payne ¥. Rowley. —This was an action in which the plaintiff 
prayed for judgmem upon the defendant for defamation. 

Mr. Hartley appeared as proctor for the plaintiff, and Mr. Bridges for the de- 
fendant 

Mr. Harriry stated that this was a suit brought by Mrs. Prudence Payne, 
a lady who lived upon her property, agarnst Mrs. Mary Ann Rowley, the wile 
of Mr. Thomas Rowley, straw-hat manufacturer, of College-green ; and he 
prayed the sentence of the Court that Mrs. Rowley might be condemned in 
costs and to do penance for having defamed the character of his client. ‘The 
facts were, that an acquaintance had subsisted for some years between Mrs 
Payne and the family of Mr. Rowley - and in the year 1841 Mrs. Rowley had 
said in the presence of credible witnesses that Mrs. Payne had been for two 
months cohabiting with the defendant's husband. To this a responsive or de 
fensive allegation, as we understood, had been put in, as he conceived irregu- 
larly, together with exhibits thereto, be ng certain letters; and the allegation 
stated that Mrs Rowley did not use the word cohabit, but said an improper cor- 
respondence had been guing on ; and that Mrs. Rowley spoke under great 
excitement. The fact was, however, that the uttering of the words had been 
clearly proved, and he now prayed the sentence of the Court upon Mrs. Row- 
loy 

Mr. Batooss, for the defendant, stated that this was an extremely hard case 
His client, coming ito possession of certain letters which he would presently 
read to the Court, felt that she was wounded mm the most ergel manner in which 
a wife could be injured ; and she felt also that she had daughters whose repu 
tation and fair prospects in life depended upon the discontinuance of a corres 
pondence which those letters proved to exist between her husband and Mrs 
Payne. She did in this case, what any respectable woman, a mother and a 
wife, would do; she evinced even more than common self-commmand in the 
case, for she went to Mr. Chidgey, who is an assistant-surgeon at Keynsham 
und the brother of Mrs Payne, to induce that gentleman to prevail upon bis 

eter to discontinue the correspondence. She requested for this purpose to 





have a private interview with Mr. Chidgey, which that refused ; and 
said that if she had anything to say, she should say it in the surgery, when 


impossible that any wife should see such letters addressed to usband wi 
| Out being irritated. Was this, then, a case in which a ody aper on — 
g uttered the words that she did utter un- 
He certainly could not hold that it was such a case. 
there appeared to him to be a jus- 
He should, therefore, dismiss the party from the 


speak under the impulse of strong feeling, and said, “If I must speak out, | suit and from all further consequences. 


savy your sister has been hoiding an improper correspondence with 
my husband ;" but even if she used the words stated on the other side 
—of which she was not aware—he conceived the Court would con- 


sider that the provocation was such as to remove the necessity of condemning 


her in costs and enjoining penance. Whateverthe words were that she theu 





THE ORIGIN OF THE THUGGEE RELIGION, 
From “ Confessions of a Thug” by Captain Meadows Taylor. 
** The Dasera is the only one,” said my father, “which is observed - and 


used, Mr. Chidgey was apparently not less excited, for he shook his fist at her, | the reason of this is, that it is the fittest time of the year to commence our 


ami said, * By God, if you were a man that said this, 1 would knock you 
down.” The learned proé¢tor having detailed the facts to the effec’ above sta- | 
ted, read the depositions of Mercy Ware, servant to Mrs. Payne ; of Miss | 
Amelia Rowley, and of Miss Jeronomy Rowley, daughters of the defendant. 
The evidence of Mercy Ware stated that a considerable number out of about 
15 or 16 letters produced were written by her mistress to Mr. Rowley ; that 
her mistress read over some of the letters to her (Mercy Ware) and desired 
her tu deliver them to Mr. Rowley, and to nobody else; some of the letters 
were signed ** Constant ;” some of them were addressed to * Forget me 
Not” ‘This witness had seen nothing improper pass between her mistress and 


enterprises, and has been invariably kept sacred by all Hindoo Thugs; but [ 


, must tell you the origin of Thuggee, that you may judge for yourself how an- 


cient it is, and how well! the instructions then given by divine command have 


| been followed up. Jn the beginning of the world, according to the Hindoos, 


there existed a creating and a destroying power, both sensations fromthe Su- 


| preme Being. These were, as a matter of consequence, at constant enmity 
, with each other, and still continue to be so. The creative power however peo- 


pled the earth so fast, that the destroyer could not keep pace with him, nor 
was he allowed to do so; but was given permission to resort to every means 
he could devise to effect his objects. Among others, his consort Devee, 


Mr. Rowley, except that he once gave her a kiss. If an improper intimacy | Bhowanee, or Kalee, for she is known under these names and many others, 


had taken place at Mrs. Payne's house, it might be without her (witness's) 
knowledge of it. The evidence of the Misses Rowley, young ladies grown 
up, proved the hand-writing of Mrs. Payne on some of the letters; that they 
had with their mother’s consent been on visiting terms with Mrs. Payne before | 
these letters were known of; that they had never witnessed any impropriety 
of conduct between their father and Mrs. Payne ; that their mother had pro- | 
hibited them visiting that lady, and that they had not since visited her. Some | 
of the letters to their father were addressed to ** Forget me not,” and a few to 
Mr. * Tatton.” The learned gentleman then read the following extracts from | 
the original letters :— 

“My dear Thomas,—I this day promise you, while I am on this earth, no 
man shall win my affections from thee, not if he were rich, ranking amongst 
the most high in this life, and if he would settle a dowry ou me, I would spurn 
it, and still fondly fix my hopes on thee, that if God saw it not good for me to 
be thine in this world, | may be thine in glory; my witness to this now is my 
Heavenly Father, and on his Sabbath I have written it. Oh! may He hear 
my prayer! may [be thine. How I should adore and study to make you hap- 
py. Adieu, believe me with fidelity, ever and ever, yours, and only yours con- 
stant, * Prupence Payne.” 

** My dearest, dearest, very dear, my own Forget me Not,—Lvery day you 
are more dear to my heart, and when I leave you itis death, for I am sure the 
separation of the soul fromthe body cannot be so painful, especially to those 
who believe and die in the hope of an immortal life, such [ trust will be our 
case when we depart this sinful world; but you often ask me, do | pray to be 
yours: yes, in sincerity, | do night and day, and had I worlds to give to obtain 
you, | would sacrifice them all for the poss: ssion of one J love so dear. Will 
that day ever arrive’? I hope, I pray it may, and sometimes I am sanguine 
enough to believe it will. Then, ob, then, I shall, we shall be more than hap- 
py; I fear too happy to last long, but again I trust the day will come, forif I 
have your arm to lay my head on in the hour of death, painful as the separa 
tion may be, I should calmly resigu my soul to my Maker, and my last fond 
look, faithful prayer, and dving words would be yours; and should I never 
have the bliss of possessing you, if sensible in the hour of death, I shall send 
for you, and I hope I shall at last be heard in this prayer. | should wish you 
to be with me to receive my last devoted kiss**** and blessing 

“7 am labouring to-day undera severe headache, and a bad cold, but I 
shall nurse myself to-day and to-morrow, and [ make no doubt I shall be bet- 
ter; you, my dear, I hope, are well. I long for your note to-night, that 
will do me more good than medicine. God bless, bless, bless thee, my 
faithful dear. 1 wish [ could behold you to-night, but I shall see some of the 
girls, gndif I do, I shall kiss them for you (my only love). My paper tells me 
I must bid adieu, but believe me | could write to you for ever. Oh that I wa 
with you for ever. God bless you; God keep you for me, and may God love 
you as IT do, fervently, fondly, and ever and ever [ shall be yours in this life, 
Constant * * * *. Burn this.” 


‘My dearest, dearest Forget me Not,—Your note delighted me, but why 
dd you not say where I was to meet you this evening! 1! hope you will, for I 
want to see you. I can meet you by the George ou the Butts going to the 
Sea Bavks any time you like after the boyscome home My dear Tom, write 
by James and let me know. They are going to take your Henry to the Wells, 
and you can get it ready by the time they return. Don’t be out (mind to be 
in the way), for if I don't hear from you and know where to meet you, | shall 
be most wretched, as I can’t tell but they may come from Bath to take the 
bovs away, I shall then have no chance to send to you, or to know how to act, 
I inust see you to night God bless you, dear, don’t disappoint me. I have 
much to say to you when! see you. | went to church last night, but 1 did 
not sit in the same pew with Mr. Pike, nor did J walk with him No! I love 
you too wellto go with anyone. I was but very little with them all day, and 
was by myself in my bedroom waiting for James with your loving. 

* Bless you for it, and m iy God bless us both; be sure to write, if it is but 
two or three lines, stating what time I am to meet you to night It is an age 
since I saw you, ny love; and now, good bye, in the hopes of seeing you to 
night, when I shall be fully happy while, Tom, with you. 

** Adieu, ever yours sincere, and ‘“ Constant.” 

‘My dearest loved Forget me Not,—Blessings on you for your very kind 
letter. The assurances are and will be cordial to my heart; but it made me 
very low-spirited, and { could not but fancy you had taken your leave of me, 
as you never mentioned you should see me Thursdey. Pray ease my mind by 





wriiing but three lines to-night, stating that you will, and what time, not later 
| I hope than a little after two o'cluck Thursday, for we shall manage so that 
| no person shall be there. I shall send Mercy to-night at half-past 7 to meet 
you where she did last night for the note. Do, my dear, or I shall be truly 
wretched. I want nothing more than that you will come, as you promised 
yesterday, on Thursday. Don’t disappoint me, nor keep Mercy waiting long : 
she will be sure to be there at half-past 7. Mind you go and write, if it is 
only ‘ Yes, my dear ;’ but I should like more. The one you sent me last 
night I like better than any you ever sent me. Bless you for it, again and 
again. I saw the dear girls yesterday; they do indeed love me, and | hope 
they will; but they tried to get out of me that you and I met, but they could 
not; and many things they said I wish to tell you, but | cannot commit it to 
paper. I want to put you on your guard. I will tell you all when I see you 
I wish it was to-day. [hope J shall, as | pass (at half-past 41 shall go down 
Trinity-street). Could you any way get out for 10 minutes! and meet me, 1! 
you can; but T don’t wish it without you could do it safe—but meet Mercy, I 
charge you. I will, at all events, walk by the church a quarter of an hour, 
and if you don'tcome, I shall go and send her as | have said above, half-past 
7 to-night. My dear, you will now accept my fervent and devoted love, and 
believe me wholly yours in this life, as I told you last week; and though we 
are divided now, I pray God we shall one day be united, if not on earth, in 
Heaven. How was it you did not go to church last night! I was sadly 
vexed; but I guess, and I know why, and will tell you when | see (never mind), 
l can bear it. Once more bless you. Once more bless you; good bye; re- 
member me, Forget me not. “Yours truly, ** Constant.’ 


constracted an image, into which, on this oceasion, she was empowered to in- 


fuse the breath of life. No sooner was this effected, than she assembled a num- 


| ber of her votaries, whom she named Thags. She instructed them in the art 


of Thuggee ; and to prove its efficacy, with her own hands destroying before 
them the image she had made, in the manner which we now practice. She 
endowed the Thugs with superior intelligence and cunning, in order that they 
might decoy human beings to destruction, and sent them abroad into the world, 
giving them, as a reward of their exeriions, the plunder they might obtain from 
those they put to death; and bidding them be under no concern for the dispo- 
sal of the bodies, as she would herself convey them from the earth. Ages 
passed on in this manner, and she protected her votaries from human laws, and 
they were everywhere found to be faithful: but corruptions crept in among 
them with the increased depravity of the world; and at tast, a gang more bold 
ad curious than the rest, after destroying a traveller, determined, instead of 
following the old custom of leaving the body unnoticed, to watch and see how 
it was disposed of. They hid themselves, as they thought, secure from obser- 
vation in the bushes by the side of the road, and waited the arrival of the god- 
dess. But what mortal can escape the eye of divinity! She quickly espied 
them and called them before her. Terror-stricken by her splendid and terrific 
appearanco, and in the utmost dread of her vengeance, they attempted to fly ; 
but she arrested their steps, and in an awful manner upbraided them for their 
want of faith. ‘ You have seen me,’ said she, ‘ and lookee upon a power which 
no mortal has ever yet beheld without instant destruction: but this l spare 
vou ; henceforward, however, I shall no longer protect you as [I have done. 
The bodies of those whom you destroy will no longer be removed by me, and 
you must take your own measures for their concealment. It will not always 
be effectual, and will often lead to your detection by earthly powers, and in 
this will be your punishment. Your intelligence and cunning still remain to 
you. J willin future assist you by omens for your guidance; but this my de- 
cree will be your curse to the latest period of the world.’ So saying she dis- 
appeared, and left them to the consequence of their own folly and presumption ; 
but her protection has never been withdrawn. It is true, the remains of 
those who fall by our hands are sometimes discovered, and instances have been 
known of that discovery having led to the apprehension of Thugs, at least 
so I have heard ; but during my lifetime [ have never known of one, and it is 
my firm belief that such instances have been permitted on purpose to punish 
those who have in some way offended our protectress, by neglecting her sa- 
crifices and omens. You therefore see how necessary it is to follow the rules 
which have guided our fraternity for ages, and which cannot be changed with- 
vut incurring the displeasure of the divine power; nor is there any thing in 
our creed to forbid it. We follow the blessed precepts of our prophet : we say 
our Namaz five times a day ; we observe all the rulesof our faith; we wor- 
ship no idols ; and if what we have done for ages, ever since the invasion 
by ovr forefathers of India, was displeasing to the apostle, surely we 
should have had, long ere this, some manifestation of his displeasure. 
Our plans would have been frustrated, our exertions rendered of no avail ; 
we should have dragyedon a miserable existence; and, long ere this, 
should have abandoned Thuggee, and our cunnexion with its Hindoo 
professors.” ‘*] am convinced,” said [ ; “ for your relation is wonderful. 
Truly have you said that we are under the especial protection of Providence ; 
and it would be sinful to question the propriety of any usages which have been 
transmitted from a period so remote, and followed without deviation. [ will 
allow that | had thought this open connexion with Kafirs as offensive, because 
I was led to believe them sunk into the lowest depth of depravity and bad 
faith, from the representation of the old Moolah, who was my instructor; but 
he must have been ignorant, or a bigoted old fool.” I will say nothing 
more than this,” said my father, *‘ that you will be thrown much into the so- 
ciety of Hindoos, all of good caste, and you will find them as faithful and as 
worthy of your friendship as any Moosulman ; such, at least, has been my ex- 
perience of them.” On the day of the Dasera the ceremony of my inaugura- 
tion as a Thug commenced, I was bathed and dressed in new clothes whieh 
had never been bleached, and led by the hand by my father, who officiated as 
the Gooroo or spiritual director, and to thom seemed to be confided the en- 
tire direction of the ceremonies. | was brought into a room, where the leaders 
of the band I had before seen were assembled sitting on a clean white cloth, 
which was spread in the centre of the apartment. My father then advancing 
owards them, asked them whether they were content to receive me as a Thug 
and a brother, to which they all answered, ** We are.” [ was then conducted 
into the open air, accompanied by the whole number, when my father, raising 
his hands and eyes to the sky, cried ina loud voice, ‘* Oh Bhowanee! mother of 
the world! whose votaries we are, receive this thy servant—vouchsafe to him 
thy protection—to us, an omen which may assure us of thy consent.” We 
waited for some time; and at last, from a tree over our heads, the loud twit. 
tering of the small tree-owl was heard. ‘Jey Bhowanee! Victory to Bhow- 
anee!” cried the whole of the leaders, and my father embraced me, saying, 
** Be of good cheer, my son; the omen is most favourable. We could hardly 
have expected such an one: thy acceptance is complete.” [I was then re- 
conducted to the apartment, and a pickaxe, that holy symbol of our profession, 
was placed in my right hand, upon a white handkerchief. I was desired to 
raise it as high as my breast; and an oath, a fearful oath, was then dictated 
to me, which I repeated raising my left hand into the air, and invoking the god- 
dess to whose service I was devoting myself. ‘The same oath was repeated 
by me on the blessed Koran, after which a small piece of consecrated Goor 
of coarse sugar, was given me to eat, and my inauguration was complete. My 
father received the congratulations of the assembly on the fortunate issue of the 
ceremony, and he then addressed me as follows :—** My son, thou hast taken 
upon thee the profession which is of all the most ancient and acceptable to the 
divinity. Thou hast sworn to be faithful, brave, and secret; to pursue to de- 
struction every human being whom chance, or thy ingenuity, may throw into 
thy power, with the exception of those who are forbidden by the laws of oor 
profession, which are now to thee sacred. These are particular sects, over 
whom our power does not extend, and whose sacrifice is not acceptable to our 
divine patroness; they are Dhobees, Bhats, Sikhs, Nanukshahees, Mudaree 





The letters were about 20 in number, and were signed ‘‘ Constant,” and ad- 
dressed to ** Forget me Not.”’ They are all in the same tone, occasionally in- 


‘* Forget me not, though we may part, 
Perhaps, alas! to meet no more, 
Remember that there beats a heart 
That loves you to its inmost core.” 
** Constant.” 








love is not to be trifled with.” In a subsequent epistle, the platonic widow, 
| afterexhorting Mr. Rowley to burn her notes, so that they may be safe and out 
| of danger, adds, “| would die to save you, for! do not blush to own I love 
| you truly, fervently, passionately, but not improperly.” 

On the Ist of January, 1840, she sends him a keepsake, accompanied by a 
letfer, in which she admonishes him to ‘‘remember to follow the dictates of 
| religion, so that at the last you may meet me in glory.” In the same letter the 
amorous again gets the better of the religious, and the widow thus breaks 
forth :—* 1 have kissed it (a note from Rowley.) not 20 times, but 20 times 


20 ; how much would I rather have had them from the writer, not the writing; 
I hope I shai! soon.” ‘ 

The extracts having been read, 

Mr. Bridges addressed the Court, saying that the facts formed, if not a justi- 
fication, such a mitigation of the words used as to exonerate his client {rom pe- 
nance and from costs 

Mr. Hartley, on the other side, pressed for sentence against the defendant 
The learned Chancellor then proceeded to deliver his judgment. The learned 
jadge having gone over the facts of the case as stated above, then said, that 
the words used were defamatory, there was no doubt; but the question was, 
whether there was a justification of them. The Chancellor then read some of 
the letters, commenting upon some of the impassioned expressions in them, 
and said there were in all 15 or 16 letters in the same fervid strain ; and it was 





terspersed with drawings of flowers and hearts, and poetry, as for instance— | 


In another part of the same letter the lady reminds the gentleman that “her | 


Fokeers, dancing-men, musicians, Bhungees, Tailees, Lohars, Burraes, and 
maimed or leprous persons. With these exceptions, the whole human race ts 
open to thy destruction, and thou must omit no possible means (bat at all 
| times dependent upon the omens by which we are guided) to compass their 
| destruction. | have now finished: you are become a Thug ; and what remains 
| of thy profession will be shown to thee by our Gooroo, who will, under the ne- 
cessary ceremonies, instruct thee in its details.” 

Megpunnaism.—Toiis barbarous term refers to a division of the crime of 
Thuggee, out of which it grew after the siege of Bhurtpore, in 1826. While 
the ‘Thugs murder their victims 'o obtain their wealth, the Megpunnas immo- 
late travellers to obtain their children, whom they afterwards sell into siavery 
The great founder of this system, Kheama Jemadar, was considered so holy a 
man, that, after the arrest, he was intreated by the villagers to extinguish a fire 
which had broken out in a village; and, by a singular coincidence, the fire 
ceased as his hands were extended to heaven in supplication. The greater 
part of the gangs who have engaged in this revolting system of murder, sustain 
the character of religious mendicants ; and the system itself is firmly believed 
to be under the patronage of the goddess Kalee. In common with the Thugs, 
they have a slang language, known to all the initiated. Unlike the Thugs, 
however. they always take their families with them on these murderous expedi- 
tions; the females assist in inveigling travellers, and in taking charge of the 
children till they can be disposed of. Their victims are generally chosen from 
the more indigent classes, the disappearance of whom is less likely to excite 
suspicion tnan that of more wealthy individuals ; and they find that it 1s more 
lucrative, as well as more safe, to murder the poor for the sake of their children, 
than the opulent for their wealth. , 

The Brinjarras, who are widely scattered throughout the Upper Provinces, 
are ever ready to receive the children of the murdered parents ; and they enjoy 
many facilities for subsequently distributing them among the brothels of the 
principal cities, or disposing of them to men of wealth and consideration Sous- 
picion may be at once lulled by the declaration, that the children were pur- 
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chased indigent parents, who had no longer the means of supporting them. | 
The ~~ is of so recent an origin, that it So ee as vet spread further than | 
the Upper Dooab, the Delhi territories, and the Rajpootana and Alwar states ; 
and the number of the initiated does not exceed three or four hundred. The, 
conviction of offenders is rendered difficuit by the custom they adopt of throw- | 
ing the bodies of their victim, into the nearest river, and by the distance to 
which the children are carried, and the obstacles which are found in tracing 
and identifying them. 








THE MODEL PRISON. 

The whole of the cells have been whitewashed, and the water and gas laid 
on to each, requiring only the furniture (a small deal table, three-legged stool, 
a hammock, and two or three shelves, specimens of which are exhibited at the 
prison) to make then, complete for habitation. Each of the cells, 520 in num- 
ber, is provided witha door of massive oak, near the centre of which 1s a cu- 
nously contrived aperture for the purpose of enabling the turnkeys to witness, 
unseen, all that is going on within. The apparatus for raising the prisoner's 
food to the respective flights of the building and the iron carriages for convey- 
ing it to each cell have been recently completed. The chapel, with its sepa- 
rate pews, is nearly finished, and it remains only for the proper authorities to 


fix the diet, the hours of employment, and some of the more important of the | 


rules and regulations of the establishment. 


The most striking features in this prison are those which carry out the com- | 


bined systems of silence and separation, and the readiness with which every 
part of the building can be visited by the officers. The galleries and ground- 
floor, in which the prisoners are confined, branch out from an entranee hail, 
through which the main building is entered. In this area, the governor's in- 
specting box Is situated, and thence a full view is obtained of every part of the 
prison. These gallenes are reached by several iron staircases, which enable 





_and gentlemanly deportment of General Ampudia a 





the officers to visit every cell in a short space of time. ‘The cells are nearly 13 
feet in length, about 7 feet wide, and not quite 9 feet high. Opposite to the 
entrance door, and at about 6 feet from the ground, is a window of ground 
glass 3 feet wide by 16 inches deep. The cells are fitted up with metal wash- 
hand basins and water taps, and each convict is to have 8 gallons of water per 
day. Religious books, at the discretion of the chaplain, will be supplied to 
each cell, and the prisoners will be required to attend divine service daily. A 
small iron handle withiz the cell, communicating with a bell, will enable a pri- 
soner to obtain the attendance of a turnkey at any moment. On hearing the 
bell in either of the gaileries the officer in attendance immediately casts his eye 
down the corridor and sees, projecting from the wall, the number of the cell in 
which the prisoner is confined, and which is thrust out by the same movement 
which struck the bell In the door of the cell is an inspecting-glass, above al- 
luded to, which looks in upon a little box, covered with wire, and through this 
the officer on duty, whose step will be unheard by the prisoner, can see the in- 
terior of the cell, without being himself seen. In another part of the dooris a 
sort of flap which, upon being unlocked, falls down, and forms a shelf, whereby 
the prisoner's meals are introduced into the cell. These meals are co.veyed 
along the galleries on a skeleton waggon, the iron balustrades on either side 
forming @ sort of trainway, on which it is rapidly conveyed. The gaslight in 
each cell is entirely beyond the control of the prisoner, and will be extinguished 
at a given time by the officers. 

The chapel is of a very singular construction, and so arranged that the 
prisoners cannot observe each other. It is divided into twe compartments, 
down the centre of which the convicts will enter from a passage communica- 
ting with the several corridors of the prison. <A separate compartment will be 
occupied by each ; and, while divine service is being performed, they will be 
subjected to the scrutiny of the turnkeys from various parts of the building 
The prison contains various exercising grounds, in which the convicts will be 
allowed to walk at least one hour everyday. During this period, and when 
proceeding to chapel, the prisoners will wear a mask of dark cloth, which while 
it will allow them to see every object distinctly, will effectually prevent per 
sonal recognition among them. Secular instruction in various trades, among 
which may be mentioned shoemaking and weaving willbe given daily by th 
schoolmasters, of whom it is intendedto appoint one for every 100 prisoners 
Among the regulations of the prison the more material are the following :—The 
convicts are not to be left uninspected during the day for a longer period than 
one hour. They are to be visited daily by the governor, deputy-governor, aud 
chief officer, and also specially by the chaplain, medical officer, aud school- 
master twice every week. ‘The principal turnkey must report to the governor 
any misconduct of the inferior officers complained of by the prisoners, who 
will be permitted to see the visiting commissioners, the governor, ci uplain, or 
medical officer, upon application through the princ/pal turnkey. ‘This officer, 
on his own responsibility, can remove to the infirmary any prisoner taken sud- 
denly ill. There are two ch ipl uns connected with the establishment, whose 
duties will be entirely confined to the convicts. The prisoners, while under- 
going confinement, will be allowed to communicate with their friends in writ- 
ing four times a-year. ‘The erection of this prison has cost 85,000/.— London 
Paper. 

a 
TEXAS.—BATTLE OF MIER. 
By the schooner Doric, from Matamoras, we have recieved dates to the 14th 
inst. 

News was received in Matamoros by an extra courier from Generals Wo!l and 
Canales, on the 15th ult. that the Texans, from eight hundred to one thousand 
strong, had captured Laredo, and that the Mexican forces were not strong 
enough to attack them, in consequence of which they had to fall back, during 
which time the Texans nad advanced ahead of them by the southern rout to- 
ward Matamoros. 

On the receipt of this, Gen. Ampudia made preparation for an immediate 
march up the south side of the Rio Grande; and on the following day (al 
though the weather was very bad) he marched with two battalions, known as 
the sappers and rminers, and continued a forced march until the 
the 22d ult., when they arrived at the city of Mier, distant about filry le agues 
from Matamoros. News having already arrived that the Texans had crossed 
the Rio Grande, and were only two leagues distant from the town, they station- 
ed their artillery and prepared to receive them, and at an early hour on the morn- 
ing of the 2: d, the town was attacked by a party of Texans, under the com- 
mand of Colonels Fisher and Green, numbering about 250 or 260 men in all 

Phe attack commenced in the suburbs of the city, and by daylight the Tex- 
ans had cut their way through the Mexican troops, to where the heavy pieces of 
artillery were stationed, and then took to houses, and from the windows, doors, 
&c., they cut down the Mexicans from the cannon as fast as they could be re 
placed. Inthis manner they continued the fight from street to street, from 
house to house, laying the Mexicans in heaps wherever they would attempt to 
form, and frequently killed every mao from their pieces of artillery ; but in 
consequence of their superior force the Texans could not charge from the wa!!s 
that protected them without losing a great portion of their men, but continued 
the fight from the houses, narrow streets and alleys with great success until 
late in the afternoon, when one of the Texan captains, (without consulting) 
hoisted a flag from one of the houses, which Genera! Ampudia observed from 
the opposite side of the square, and sent in one of bis prisoners which he 
had taken during the day to ascertain whether they had surrendered or not, 
which produced considerable excitement and dissatisfaction among the Texans 

At length the firing ceased on both sides, when they sent the messenger 
back with an answer to General Ampudia, that they would discontinue the bat- 
tle if they were allowed to return unmolested, to which terms General Ampu 
dia informed them he could not agree, as he had then in town from fifteen to 
eighteen hundred infantry and cavalry, and that he could not cons 
be doing justice to his government and his fellow countr 
request, but at the same time he was wi 


afternoon of 


‘ 


der he would 
ymen to grant their 


lling to allow fair and honorable terms. 
Colonel Fisher then asked the space of two hours to call his officers 


to consult upon the subject, and if not granted, he would 
mence the fight again 

Gen Ampudia then finding his loss so great, and already satisfied with his 
day’s work, readily consented to grant the request ; at the expiration of which 
the capitalation was drawn, acted upon and signed by General Ampudia and 
his second in command, and Colonels Fisher and Green, and several other of- 
ficers, but the terms of which, it is generally believed, wil not be respected 
when they arrive at the city of Mexico. ' 

So ended the battle of Mier, which lasted 17 hours, with an odds of nearly 
eight to one, with a joss on the side of the Mexicans of 420 killed 


a ae ? 
wounded, and on the part of the Texans only 11 killed and 19 wounc 
of whom has died since 


Among the Texans were six boys, the oldest of whom was 17 years, and 


the youngest 14 only, the latter of whom from a window from one of the hous 


together 
immediately com- 


and 130 
jed, one 


eity of Mexico on the 13th or 14th. Colonels Fisher and Green, as also the 
other officers and men of the Texans, acknow the officer-like conduct 
his officers, toward them, 
during the battle and since the time of their capitulation. All the foreign con- 
suls and merchants of Matamoros speak in the highest terms of Gen. Ampodia's 
conduct toward the prisoners. 

The officers have the privilege of the town, accompanied by a Mexican offi- 
cer of the same grade ; they dine and spend their evenings at Ampudia's, and 
appear as well satisfied ss could be expected in their present situation. There 
does 1.ot appear to be the least bad feeling between them. The General has 
a. the smali boy, and the little fellow is ranning about town as gay as 4 
ar 

Shortly after the arrival of the prisoners in Matamoros, one of the Mexican 
colonels, placing his hand upon the youth's head, observed to him—** You are 
too small: they would run over you in battle.” To which the youth replied— 
“As small as Tam, I made twelve of your countrymen bow low to me the 
other day, in less than one hour."—N. O. Bulletin. 





CHRISTMAS SOLEMNITIES. 


On Sunday the 25th December, being Christmas Day, the Cathedral Church 
of St. James in this city presented an aspect accustomed at that season, and 
typical of the holy yoy with which the birth of our Saviour ought to be wel- 
comed. Festoons, composed of the twigs of the hemlock tree, were suspended 
throughout the Charch after one uniform design, and the pillars were wreatheid 
with evergreens of the same description In front of the easternmost of the 
three windows over the communion table, was placed a mitre, framed out of 
the hemlock branches—and in front of the westernmost window was a Crown 
of the same material. The fir-tree, literally beoutified the place of the Lord's 
Sanctuary : and though we missed the blushing berries of the holly, the mistle 
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to of the ecliptic 7 degs. 9 min. ; and the longi 
node of the solar ae 75 a 8 — aap pete 


he finds the time to be 25 34 days; the inclination of ts equator 


le o reckoning from the equinox of 1840. 
This time of revolution differs about two hoors vad Lalendis, cow received as 
correct. But the most curions part of this is that M. Laugier's observations of 
different spots give the length of the solar day differing from 2428 days to 
26°23 days, or nearly two days’ difference. This astronomer bas increased 
the space in which the spots are observed from 40 deg. to 41 deg. on each side 
of the sun's equator, A curious observation has ) Fi made by him, and 
thrown out merely asa guide for future observers to verify or not, namely, 
that all the — on either side of the sun's equator to h the 
pole, or recede from it, altogether. ~~ as 





Trafalgar.—-Huge fragments of wreck still frequently emerge from the 
watery gulf whose billows chafe the rocky sides of Trafalgar; they are relice 
of the enormous ships which were burnt and sank on that terrible day, when 
the heroic champion of Britain concluded his work and died. | never heard 
but one individual venture to say a word in disparagement of Nelson's glory ; 
who observed that the British Admiral was much over rated. “ Can that indi- 
vidual be over-rated,” replied a stranger, “* whose every thought was bent on 
his coun'ry’s honour, who scarcely ever fought without leaving a piece of his 
body in the fray, and who, not to speak of his minor triumphs, was victorious 
in two such actions as Aboukir and Trafalgar! 

Newspaper Reporters.-What most extraordinary men are these reporters 
of the English newspspers! Surely if there be any class of individuals who 
are entitled to the appellation of cosmopolites, it is these, who pursue their 
avocation in all countries indifferently, and accommodate themselves at will to 
the manners of al! classes of society ; their duency of style as writers is only 
surpassed by their facility of language in conversation, and their attainments in 
classical and polite literature only by their profound knowledge of the world, 





toe, the laurel, and other evergreens which the English Shrubbery supplies, we 

never im England beheld a Church adorned with so much propriety or beacty. | 
There was nothing excessive inthe decoration ; it was chaste and elegant,— 
designed with grace and simplicity, and executed in a corresponding manner 
lo our active and liberal-minded Churchwardens (Clarke Gamble and T. D 
Harris, Esquires,) the congregation are upon this, as well as on many previous 
occasions, exceedingly indebted. Assisted by several youthful and zealous | 
members of the Church, they succeeded in imparting to the Holy Temple a 

solemnity and a beau y, well calculated to kindle heavenly thoughts, and enlist 

the senses in aid of inward devotion 

The services of the Chow must not be overlooked. They performed their 
part in the most decorous and reverential manner, and produced a very solemn 
impression on the congregation by the'r exeeution of that noble Anthem by 
Handel, ‘ For unto us a Child is born, &c Neither can we let this opportu 
nity pass without stating how much credit is due to Mrs. Gilkison, the Organ 
ist and conductor of the Choir This highly respected lady brings earnestness | 
and heart, as well as talent, to her task, and is unwearied in the efforts which 
she applies, and prodigal in the time which she devotes, to the cause of sacred 
Music. To her and to the voluntary labours of the Choir, our Service owes 
much of its propriety and solemnity : and it is greatly to be regre ted that 
more members of the congregation male and female, should not be found 
ready to take a part in singing the praises of God. ‘To the Choir,—so perse 
vering in their duties, so willing to sacrifice their time so serious in their de- 
meanour, and so successful in their performance, under many disadvantages, 
we know that the congregation at large feel sincerely grateful 

And is it not a high reward to those gifted with vocal and musical talents, to 
be instrumental in fanning the alinost extinct embers of devotion,—in purifying 
thoughts, aud leading ‘hem beavenward by ‘‘ many a note of linked sweetness,” 
—in making the poor forget their woes,—and in diffusing through a large mass 
of worshippers a feeling of peace and brotherly good-will ! 

The organ is a very indifferent one, and too small for the Cathedrak We 
hope that it will be given to one of the contemplated two new Churches, and 
replaced by a better and larger. It was owing tothe efforts of our respected 
Churchwarden, Clarke Gamble, isq., that it was procured at all ; 


and though 
it has not answered the expectations formed or the pains taken in ordering it, 
it has notwithstanding led to a great improvement in the performance of the 
service. The expense of it was defrayed by voluntary subseription, and Mr 
Garnble still remains indebted for a large portion of the sum thatit cost. We 
trust that this debt will soon be discharged 





On Christmas Day, also, the window of stained glass, being the centre 
the three over the Commupion Table, was exhibited for the first time. It 
represents our Saviour healing two 
ifter West's 
Royal Arms. It isthe project and work of our loyal and enterprising fellow- 
ciuzen, Mr. Craig, undertaken at his own risk, and remains to be defrayed by 
voluntary contributions : : 

We must now draw this somewhat extended notice of the Morning Service 
on Christmas day to a close. 
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celebrated picture 


The Lord Bishop preached an impressive ser- 
suitable to the holy season; and the total collection was more than 
27/.—the ordinary Sunday collection amounting to 151, and the Sacramental 
alms exceeding 12/. The Church was densely thronged m every part, and 
we never witnessed amore devout and well-conducied assemblage of worship 
pers.— Toronto Church 


mon, 





Summary. 


The Flag of England.—Not a port have I visited, since I left America, | 


that I did not see the flag of England. It was the first flag I saw on entering 
the waters of France; it was the only one floating in the ancient harboor of 


Rome, at Civita Vecchia. Again | saw it in the deserted harbour of the Pirwos, | 


where once rode the fleets of Themistocles. [ first saw the dome and mina 
reis of Constantinople from beneath a cloud of cannon smoke that issued from 
British line-of-battle ships, saluting the Mahommedan ally of Britain. The 
first object that met my eye on scaling the summit of the Pyramids was the 
cross of St. George, which some English traveller had planted there. Beyond 
the cataracts, on the borders of the Desert of Nubia, the only sign of civilisa- 
tion that I saw was the English cross flying from the masts of a traveller's boat. 
Here 
universal presence of that nation; and inthe lawless regions it gave me a 
pleasing sense of security to find myself so near a representative of that Power 
beneath whose broad #gis there is protection abroad for the most humble fugi- 
tive from violence and oppression.—American Traveller's Journal. 

A Hint to Divers.—* In diving animals there is a natural provision to enable 
them to live for some time without air. The chief venous trunks are very tor- 
tuous, and admit of dilatation, so that the venous blood can accumulate in 
them, instead of distending and embarrassing the right cavities of the heart 
Dr. C. J. B. Williams surmises that a similar change may be prodced in di- 
vers by the often repeated practice of holding their breath. Professor Fara- 
day has pointed out a method by which a person may bold his breath for a mi- 
nute and a half, which is double the time usually practicable To effect this | 
object, the person must make in succession five or six full and foretble inspira- 
tions. By this means the air cells are so well filled that a fresh inspiration is 
not required for some time. As Dr. Williams observes, a knowledge of this 
fact may be useful whenever a person should want to hold his breath for a time 
in going into the suffocating atmosphere of a sewer, a mine, a house on Gre, or 
in diving. ’"—F. Winslow's *“ Health of Body and Mind.” 

Jena.—Jena, a stage beyond Weimar. over an equally bleak and bare coun- 
try—what a spot is that, too, to have made itself so wide a notoriety! As we 
descended the celebrated Schnecken-hill, where the French, in 1806, gave the 
Prussians so severe a drubbing, there lay Jena deep in the valley below, a 
cluster of dark houses surrounded by the most naked and desolate hills ima- 
ginable. Scarcely a tree, except here and there on the slopes masses of black 
pines or a blade of grass, scemed to grow on these hills. ‘They had the color 
of bare earth, and the baldness of a most ancient sterility. Than the town 
itself nothing can be imagined more old-fashioned. A litile old market-place, 
with one very old dark inn, the San; an old town-house, in whose tower a 
band of very ancient-looking musicians appeared at 11 o'clock in the forenoon, 
and flinging open the windows, playing for an hour to the market-people and 
the students below, the latter of whom, in very short coats and very jo: g har, 
there assembled, walked about, drank beer, and fenced. A few narrow, old 
streets, a very ancient, heavy, and dingy university, with musty library and 
gtass-grown courts—such is Jena.—Wm. Howilt's Rural and Domestic Lafe 
of Germany 


Premature Interment.—The following instance of premature interment is 
given by the Debats :—*‘ A midwife of the commune of Pavihan had appar- 





es, killed 12 Mexicans from one piece of arti! 


there. When the Mexicans perceived where this deadly fire came from. they 
immediately turned two of their heaviest pieces upon the house where the 
boys were stationed, and blew the end entirely out ; the bows making their re 
treat to the adjoin g house, and in the act of getting through the window two 
C c the boys were kill which was very much regretted by the Texans, both 
officers andmen. ‘The others soon found an opening, and recommenced the 
destructive fire on the artillery, until ordered to cease by their own command 
ers 


On the 7th inst., Gen. Ampudia retarne: 
portion of his favorite regiment) amid 
with him twe hundred and 


ery,as fast as they were stationed 


*d to Matamoros (with the remaining 
st the applause of the citizens, bringing 





twelve Texan prisoners; and was to leave for the 


ently died, and her body, after the twenty four hours’ cus‘omary delay, was 
placed in the coffin, and the funeral procession proceeded to the place of inter- 
ment— During the way the bearers felt something stirring in the coffin, and, in 
alarm, determined on seeing what could have occurred. They found the woman 
alive having been in a lethargy. She was carried back to her residence, but 
the agitation she suffered caused her death a few days after.”’ 

It is stated in a letter from Alexandria, that Mehemet Ali has just paid to 
the Sultan the whole amount of the tribute due, according to the arrangement 
made between them. 

Rotation of the Sun.—We thought the time of the sun’s revolution upon its 
ax s was by this time pretty generally known, but it appears that we are still 
uncertain to hours. By 29 series of observations of M_ Laugier, on 29 different 


A compartment onderneath contains the | 


, on the extreme verge of civilisation, I stood before this emblem of the 


acquired by an early introduction into its bustling scenes. The activity, energy, 
and courage which they occasionally display in the pursuit of information are 
truly remarkable, | saw them, during the three days at Paris, mingled with 
canaille and gamins behind the barriers, whilst the mitraille was flying in all 


| directions, and the desperate cuirassiers were dashing their fierce horses 


against those seemingly feeble bulwarks. There stood they, dotting down 
their observations in their pocket-books as unconcernedly as if reporting the 
proceedings of a Reform meeting in Finsbury-square ; whilst in Spain, several 
of them accompanied the Carlist and Christino guerillas in some of their most 
desperate raids, exposing themselves to the danger of hostile bullets, the incle- 
mency of winter, aud the fierce heat of the summer sun.—Borrow's Bible in 
Spain, 

Chinese Junks 


~A Chinese ship, or yank, is seldom the property of one in- 
dividual 


Sometimes 40, 50, or even 100 different merchants purchase a ves- 
sel, and divide her into as many diferent compartments as there are partners, 
and each knows his own particular part in the ship, which he is at liberty to fit 
up and secure as he pleases. The bulk-heads, by which these divisions are 
formed, consist of four stout planks, so well caulked as to be completely water- 
tight. A ship thus formed may strike on a rock, and yet sustain no serious in- 
jury ; @ leak springing in one division of the hold will not be attended with any 
damage to articles placed in another; and, from her firmness, she is qualified 
to resist a more than ordinary shock. A considerable loss of stowage is, of 
course, sustained , but the Chinese exports generally contain a considerable 
value in small bulk. It is only the very largest jonks that have so many 
owners ; but even in the smallest class the number is very considerable — 
M‘Cullock's Dictionary 
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TEXAS 
The intelligence from this country is most adverse to its prosperity as will 
be seen from our extracts. The surrender and capture of the force under Co! 
Fisher at Mier, appears to be confirmed. The Texans, however, fought with 


heir usual determination, and the deadiy effect of the rifle was as conspicu- 


ous as on any former occasion. From the earliest days of Texan independence 
the country has been a prey to feuds and party strife in politics, that have 
marred its prospects, checked its prosperity, and more than once put im jeo- 
pardy its liberties. Danger, however, is now at their door, and it is evidently 


ime that some unity of action take place. ‘That the Texans are unconquera- 
| ble by the Mexicans, if they be firm and united, is certain ; but if their discords 
continue, and Santa Anna is enabled again to march a respectable force across 
the Rio del Norte, and at the same time throw a body of troops, by means of 
Union 


and courage, however, will save them from every ill, and we are strongly im- 


his steamers into Galveston Bay, the consequences may be serious, 


pressed with the belief that the presence of real danger will so unite the people 
that a vigorous and successful effort will be made, and that very speedily, to re- 
Houston, we see, still 


pair the disasters that have taken place President 





comes in for his share of obloquy, and it is not improbable that Gen. Somerville 
did consult the wishes of the President in refusing to go forward and invade 
the Mexican territory. 


It is well known that those European powers that 
have acknowledged the independence of ‘Texas are desirous that Mexico should 
not suffer any further loss of territory, and therefore would look with disfavor 
on any attempt on the part of Texas to push her conquests beyond the Rio 
Grande. Doubtless Gen. Houston, in the youthful state of his Republic, sees 
the advantage of making friends instead of creating enemies, among the Euro- 

pean powers; butas the volunteers of the Texan army do not understand or 
| regard political necessities, they object to, and deem pusillanimous, the caution 
of their ch efs, hence a partial invasion of Mexico has taken place, and we 
have before us its unfortunate result. That the Mexicans were the aggres- 
sors in this new war is admitted, bat it is questionable if it were good policy on 
the part of the army sent against them, not to be content with merely driving 
| them from the Teran soil. Such attempts on the part of the Mexicans would 
not be often repeated when followed with such bad suceess as that which at- 
tended their late advance upon Bexar 


Northeastern Boundary.—A typographical error occurred in our last when 
The word “ seems" was used in the third paragraph 
instead of “runs,” when referring to the map supposed to have been the pro- 
perty of Gen. Steuben. The sentence should stand thus —** This line rons 
westerly and south of Mars Hill.” Our object was to show, that all the four 
maps spoken of—viz., that found by Mr. Sparks among the French archives— 
that produced by Mr. Benton in the Senate—that preserved i the Historical 
Library of New York—and that referred to by us as being io the possession of 


speaking of this subject 


a gentleman in New York—afforded concurrent and conclusive proof of the jus- 


tice of the British claim. 
According to our best recollection it was the Abbé Dubois, who, after a re- 
sidence in India of many years, in the capacity of menonary from the society 


‘of the Jesuits, pronounced that it was impossible to convert the Hindoos, asa 


people, to Christianity. It is possible that the reverend Abbé was desirous to 
deter others from an attempt in which he admits that he failed ; but it is equal- 
ly possible that he bad not discovered the nght way of going about it. In his 
day it is very true that few made profesmon of being converted, except the 
Puriahs, who, having become outcasts from every grade of the Hindoo caste, 
and subject to every kind of contumely, execration, and abuse, at the hands of 
those whose privileges remained unforlented, would be glad to take shelter 
somewhere, and long to be considered partakers of privileges in some recog- 
nised community. But in those days missiouary pradence was not equal to 
missionary zeal; many of the fundamental tenets of the Hindoos are directly 
opposed to those of christianity ; these have been strengthened by time and 
blind obedience ; and to subdue them it ia jodicious gradually to bend them, 
rather than rudely to break or Oppose them. Much, very much valuable expe- 
rience Las been gained since the days of the Abbé Dubois, and we should now 
be as much ashamed to make the declaration which we have above attributed 
to him, as we shoald to assert that Steam has arrived at its highest point of use- 
ation , 
<= led to these reflections upon looking towards Lord Ellenborough's 
course of internal administration in India, an article on which subject, from aa 
En, lish journal, has place in another part of this day's columns. It is gratify- 





ing to perceive that the Governors General of India have, for the most jet, 
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labored earnestly to do away with the moral and physieal evils, befalling the 
Hindoo population through the superstitions with which their religion abounds ; 
and that in doing 90 they have prepared the natives both by encouragements and 
by arguments, before they put forth the hand of authority to effect their ob- 
jects. Among the abolitions effected, that of Sutteeim, and that of the infant 
exposure on the streams of the Ganges and other rivers held sacred by the 
Hindoos,must ever cause those by whose authority these abolitions were eflect- 
ed, dear to humanity. These, however, were not the most difficult tasks which 
the Hindoo worship presents ; and there is besides, one custom in India, of a 
most odious description, with which that religion, as such, has nothing to do. 
We mean the system of Thuggce. 

The accounts of this singular institution, as related by Captain Meadows 
Taylor, in “ Confessions of a Thug” place its origin far back into antiquity. 
We are not inclined to think it so old as is there described, but believe that the 
Thugs, the Megpunnaists, and the Assassins, 0 well knowa in the history of 
the Crusades, are modifications or branches of the same detestable root. The 
first pretending to be impelled by a power which has assigned the practice as 
a duty; the second urged to it both by religious motives and—the desire 
of plunder ; and the third from a blind obedience to their chief, at whose bid- 
ding they used fearlessly to take the life of any one who was obnoxious to hin, 
or even their own if it were his will. The Thuggee has of late become fear- 
fully prevalent in certain parts of India, and the eradication of the odious sect 
will be found a task of uncommon difficuity, s0 deeply settled are the habits 
and principles of its followers. Nev rtheless, by applying the “ warmth of 
the sun, instead of the blasts of Boreas” the traveller was induced to part 
with his cloak ; and similar means, with persevering resolution may bring about 
sim ilar effects with regard to this great moral evil. 

We are glad to perceive the earnestness of Lord Ellenborough in the im- 
portant work of internal and moral improvement in India. He is the son of a 
learned and sagecious father, and has evinced no common share of these qua- 
lities in himself: and we have great confidence that in his Indian administra- 
tion he will recollect the necessity of rulers to be “ wise as serpents” as well as 
* harmless as doves.” 

A correspondent of the London Times, in a recent letter, points out the gra- 
tification that will be afforded to continental travellers in Europe by fo'lowing 
the course of the Danube from Ulm, or at least from Vienna, to its mouth in 
the Black Sea; and he enlarges in considerable detail upon the commercial 
advantages which may be derived from that splendid river, if properly naviga- 
ted by the aid of steam. It is well known that mapy valuable capabilities in 
Hungary, Servia, and Wallachia, are materially checked for the want of a con- 
venient mode of communication by which the produce of those districts might 
be brought to a market; and manufactures, or at least reciprocal trading ex- 
changes might be made. Now this is not only a financial but also a political 
difficulty ; for the Danube runs through so many countries, and, what is worse, 
its opposite banks are claimed by so many masters ; still more, it is in a part of 
Europe where hostile views and political intrigue are so exceedingly rife, that 
it is much to be doubted if that noble river will ever be very largely useful as 
a means of transport, until the boundaries of political geography shall be es- 
sentially altered. 

When it is considered how many and sanguinary have been the contests by 
Austria and Turkey for the possession of Servia, between Servia and Turkey 
fur the independence of the former, and the encroachments and pretended as- 
sistance of Russia with regard to Servia, it is plain that the steam-navigation 
of the Danube must be mainly confined within the bounds of the several 
eountries through or along which it flows, and in some cases it may be still fur- 
ther restricted to a particular bank of its course. Each nation will be inclined 
to put up with some privation rather than allow its neighbour to enjoy a privi- 
lege, and the greatest and most important advantage to all—that of a commu- 
nication with the Black Sea—is sure to be prevented whilst Russia has posses 
sion of its mouth but cannot command its streams. If indeed she could effect 
her demand upon the Porte relative to the appointment of Hospodar at Servia, 
that country would soon be her own, for we believe the Russian interest to be 
prevalent there; she would then soon command Wallachia and Bulgaria ; she 
has Bessarabia, and thus from Belgrade to the Black sea, the Danube would 
roll entirely within her induence. Behoves it those, strongly, to resist the in- 
trusion of Russia into Servian affairs ; behoves it also to Austria to protect the 
Porte in her position ; for the acquiescence of the Divan to the demands of the 
Autocrat would seriously injure the trade of Hungary in the first place, and be 

a perpetual blister to Austria herse!f in the next. 

The letter which gave rise to our remarks on this occasion, is greatly and 
pleasingly corroborative of those which were made in the year 1834 by Mi- 
ehael James Quin, Esq, a highly intelligent traveller and much appreciated in 
the literary world, ‘This gentleman published “A Steam Voyage cown the 
Danube,” and, allowing for the improvements and enlargement of intercourse 
which have since taken place, the two accounts agree exceedingly well ;—a 
fair proof, perhaps, of the accuracy of both. 





We give to-day some description of a ‘ Model prison,’ which by this time 
is in operation in England, and the object of which, we apprehend, is to give 
a fair trial towards the elucidation of a problem hitherto much disputed in the 
world. We allude to that problem of discipline in criminal cases, of reform- 
ing the offender, as well as making example of the terrors of the law. The 
opponents of such a proposition put their arguments for the most part upon the 
grounds that everything hitherto has failed in the multifarious plans that have 
been sugested and acted upon for the reformation of criminals by coercion ; 
and that, whether originating in arbitrary or constitutional governments, as all 
has broken down so far, all well break down, and legislation on the subject is 
but labor in vain. 

This is jumping at conclusions indeed, and is a style of argument hardly 
suitable to the genius of the present times. The grand problem of the structure 
of the haman mind has, in modern times, advanced with gigantic steps in its so- 
lution; and although prejudice is a hard antagonist to deal with, yet it com- 
monly yields to perseverance. In this case it is the greatest opponent that 
philan hropy has to encounter. Mankind seem, without examination, to make 
up their minds that a convicted criminal is a scoundrel for life; as such they 
are disposed to treat him, and consequently such they make him. It is of no 
use to urge the more benevolent practice of giving the unhappy wretch a 
chance to act honestly, to wateh his conduct, and encourage his endeavours 
to retrieve a character, The answer is obvious :—‘t We cannot spare time to 
reform criminals, and, as we will not trust them, and can obtain others, they 
must look elsewhere than to us for employment.” All this is natural enough ; 
it saves a world of trouble, and does not affect the conscience. But does it 
not depress public security. The wreteh, humiliated in spirit, and starved in 
person, gradually becomes more rancorous in his animosities and more cal- 
jous in moral feeling ; he urges to himself the maxim that “ necessitas non 
habet legem,” he begins to train up neophytes in his nefarious course, and, 
like the man into whose bosom the evil spirit has returned, his heart is the 
abode of seven times as many diabolical tenants, “ and they enter in and 
dwell there, and the last state of that man is worse than the first.” + 

Humanity has yet to become sensible that these forlorn and half lost ones 
have yet some claim upon the world's sympathies, although they should be cau- 
tiously bestowed. This sensibility will yet be acknowledged, and the whole 
world will reap the benefit of it. In such places as the prisons formed on this 
model, the conduct of the prisoners will be strictly watched and carefully re- 
corded. Certificates will probably be granted at the severa| periods of release, 
and it is to be hoped that the holder of a good one will learn its value by find- 
ing it a means of access, once more into the bosom of society, in which he may 
make virtuous struggles to continue. 

This may be thought somewhat visionary reasoning ; and in trath we do not 


But philanthropy and the 


@rpect to see our views carried out immediately. 








moral sciences are making progress in the world quite as rapidly as utilitaran- 
ism and the physical sciences; and why should not we indulge the hope that 
the heart may become as expansive in benevolence, as steam and air by the ap- 
plication of heat! 

*,* Upon a more careful perusal of those parte of the “ Martin Chuzzlewit,” 
and the “ Tom Burke of Ours,” which we gave last week, we have been so 
well pleased with the vein in which each is commenced, that, added to the 
general conviction of the excellent qualities of the several authors, we have 
determined to proceed with them ; and the works will in future be published in 
our columns with all possible regularity and despatch. 


THE DRAMA. 

Bowery Theatre —The splendid engagement of Mrs. Shaw has terminated 
for the present; in the course of it she has added greatly to her histrionic tri- 
omphs, and may fairly be considered as the best actress nowsin America, in the 
more elevated walks ofthe drama. She reads correctly, and, jadging from her 
acting, she feels what she reads ; yet there is one unfortunate mannerism about 
her which we would hope her good sense will lead her to restrain. It is this ; 
when the dialogue is not very animated she is apt to drop into a drawl, a la- 
chrymose stile of delivery,well enough calculated for the mawkish sentimenta!- 
ism of a distressed heroine in a melodrame, but without either the vigour or 
the dignity that belongs to the classical drama. Yet whenever passion or feel- 
ing call for their full and appropriate expression, she is herself again, and truly 
ornaments the character she represents. 

The house still continues to be well filled, and indeed the quality of the es- 
tablishment and the choice of performances entitle it to such good fortune. 
There has appeared upon the Bowery bills this week a juxtaposition of titles, 
which, considering the reading that might be made of them, is enough to star- 
tle those who groan over hard times. Those titles were ‘ The Iron Chest,” 
and “ Money ;"' articles which it is now generally believed are not frequently 
in each others’ company ; but with Scott as Sir Edward Mortimer, and Wal- 
lack as Evelyn, we do not doubt that the union may be brought about at the 
treasury of that theatre. 


Mitchell's Olympic Theatre.—The presiding genius of the Olympic must 
certainly keep a‘ novelty shop" as well as a cur osity shop, for he deals forth 
his novelties with a prodigal hand, many of which are curious enough, and all 
abundantly pleasing. On Monday night, being his benefit, he appeared in four 
distinct pieces, one of which called ** The Auctioneer,” was new for the occa- 
sion. The house, although in the very height of the sleighing fever, was a 
real bumper, and the beneficiary was loudly called to receive his well-deserved 
honours, at the close of the performances. On Monday next, Mr Corbyn, the 
respected and obliging treasurer of this establishment will take his benefit, 
when will be produced two new pieces. 

Park Circus.—This house is doing an extremely profitable business, having 
a numerous audience every night of the week except Saturday, when there are 
two. The equestrian exercises are elegant and well selected ; but the Pan- 
tomime of ‘* The Devouring Ogre” is a poor affair in all respects except that of 
the scenery. Many of the tricks are ill-executed imitations of what we have 
seen in the pantomimes by the Ravels, and the part of the Clown, a very im- 
portant part since the days of Grimaldi—is a tame business. The dancing of 
the Harlequin and the Columbine is neat and smart, and the former executes 
his only leap, through a clock, very prettily. 





Philharmonic Society.—The next concert of this very promising society will 
take place on Saturday next the 18th inst., on which occasion the bill of fare is 
said to be excellent. We have already announced some of the principal con- 
certed pieces which will be played, but are not yet aware of the further details. 

*,* We learn that the preparations for the Annual “ Bachelor's Ball” at 
Niblo’s Saloon, are proceeding upon a tasteful and splendid scale. The style 
of lighting the ball and supper rooms will probably surpass all that has yet been 
known in that department of brilliancy ; and the decorative portions, as well as 
that which relates to attention to general accommodation, so far as we have 
heard, reflects the highest credit on the managers of these festivities. This 

magnificent affair will take place on Tuesday evening next. 





*,* Our Subscribers in Mobile, New Orleans, and the principal towns on 
the Mississippi, Missouri, Red and Ohio Rivers, wil! shortly be called on for 
their Subscriptions by Mr. Thos. Peele, our authorized Agent. 4t. 

*,* Our Subscribers in the principal towns in Georgia, South Carolina, 
(Charleston excepted,) North Carolina, Virginia and Maryland, will be called 
on by Mr. Jas. G. Mountain, our authorized Agent for those States. 4t. 





HILHARMONIC SOCIETY.— The subscribers are informed that the next Concert 

of the Society willtake place on Saturday eveuing, Feb. 18th atthe Apoilo Sa 
loon; and in answer to the numerous inquires respecting the reception of subscri- 
bers, for the next two Concerts, the Committee have ascertained that the room can 
accommedate about one hundred more persons, which will guarantee the reception 
of about twenty subscribers. on the following terms, viz:—-Subscripuion to be (as be- 
fore) ten dollars, but with the additional priviiege of five instead of four tickets to ech 
Concert. The books are now open at the Secretary's, or atthe Treasurer’s, Allen 
Dodworth, 402 Broadway. F. W. ROSIER, Secretary, 

Feb. 4-3t. 251 Pearl-st, 





AISS WALLS’ BOARDING HOUSE ON GOVERNMENT HILL —Is situatea on | 


the airiest spot, unrivalled for salubrity, of the gayest little Town in the British 
West Indies. A limited number of guests only is received in this Establishment, in 
order that their health and comfort may be the better attended to. 
A Variety of SHELL WORK, and of imitations, true to nature, of the Tropica! 
Fruits, in wax, is always on hand, for Sale. 


Nassau, New Providence, Oct. 5. Nov. 12-3m 





~ GENTLEMAN has the Albion for the last eleven years, bound, and in good con- | 


dition, which he wishes to dispose of on reasonable terms, apply at this Office. 
Jan. 21-3t. 


Ww a AND PARTY DRESSES.—The subscribers having fitted upa French 
Room, lighted by Gas during the day, for the sale of Evening Dresses, which they 
now offer to the Ladies at very low prices. The following will be found to be a very 
few of the rich goods offered— 

Paris Emb'd Dresses, some of them the most exquisite work ever imported 

Paris Emb'd Scarfs and Cardinals 

Brussels Lace Dresses (real) 

Do Do Do Imitation 
Luce Cardinals and Pelerines 
Do Scarfs and Barbes 

Ottoman Crapes 

Emb'd Do 

Pekin Do 

Silk [Nusion and Nets of all colors 

Silk and Satins 

Biack and Gold Lace and Edging 

White Do Do 

Do Ribbons 

Velvet Points. Bags, Gloves, Silk Hose 

Mechlin and Valencien, Laces and Edging 

Parisian Jewelery and Fancy Articles at such Prices as will ensure there sale at 

Dee i7-tf JAMES BECK, 359 Broadway. ~ 
N ERCHANTS AND TRADERS IN GENERAL,—are respectfully ir formedt natthe 

subscriber intends establishing in the City of Montrea!, this coming Spring,a 
wholesale house for the disposal of the following goods, large consignments of which 
are now on the way and will constantly be received direct from the House and Manufac- 
tories of Thomas Vyse, of London, Paris, and Florence, viz: 

English Bonnets, Hats, and plait, plain. and fancy of every description. 

Piain and fancy Tuscan plait, Pedel Plait, Rolio Cords, Bands and Tassels, Straw 
buttons, Rosettes Edgings, &c. 

Leghorn Hats of every variety tor Ladies. Men, Boys and Infants. 

Suks.—Ladies dresses, Gentlemen's Scarfs and Cravats, Bandannas, Romals, Paris 
and Fancy Bandanuas, Plain and Fancy Satin Scarfs and Cravats, Satin Vestings, Satin 
for Ladies dresses, Silk Velvets. French and Italian, and Sewing Silks. 

Hakan Lustrings end Cravats from every munufactory of celebrity. 

Olive Oul, and Paper, with other goods suitable for the Canadas. 

VYSE BROTHERS, Montreal. 

For further particulars apply to William Vyse, 172 Pearl Street, New York, and 
Thomas Vyse, London, and Florence, Italy. Oct. 22-f 


| op ey MACASSAR OLL.—A delighttully fragrant preparation tor the Hair 
that elicits the most luxuriant growth. Itis an unfailing preventive of baldness 
and bestows a Diilliant gloss with ateadercy to curl, and isthe only known specific 
capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded 
rooms. 

Cantion—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from stee! 
on which are the words “‘ Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination oi 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portraitof the Queen. Also the signature of 
the proprietors inred—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,025 letters. 

Rowland’s Kalydoris an aromatic creamy liquid,the safest and most innoxious pre- 
paration ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freckles and other cutaneons disor- 





ders, itis highly recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving and will preserve the 


skin soft apd white in the most inclement weather. 


Rowland’s Odonto js without a rival as a dentrifice, by its purifying and stimulative | 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath | 


Asa security against counterfeits a small label is attached to every bottie and box 


of the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for 
Messrs. A Roland & Son. 


DODGE, CUMMING & CO., New York 
Feb. 5-ly-e.o.w 






February 11, 


RA aRENT WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE MANUFACTORY. 
T Street, New York —The attention en is solicited Oy the cckentinns the 
e tand useful artic'e of household re, without which no :oom, however 
well furnished, can be called complete, and which are considered by competentjudges, 
to be the most effective ornaments thal can be possibly introduced. 
These shades have now been in genera! use in all climates for more than five years, 
pote hme terme proves the Pet ngs be coe pa ; and that public opinion is 
idediy in avour is sufficien' wh reat Constantly creasing 
mee ‘or them. * an "7 ° - ’ 
e collection now offered to public comprises every variety everinvented 
rea! fransparent Washable Window Shades; and those articles oe wu ranted oun 
well and ea-ily. and vo last with proper usage at ieast ten years. Their prices, with 
gy a 37 * gels woparde. 
tis necessary to remark that alls sm) at this establishment h: subse 
ber’s naine attached tothem. GEORGE PLATT, 12 Gpresc cueee h Y. 
N.B.—A liberai discount is made where a quantity 1s taken. 12-44 


Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines iis Practice to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 








an 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 


LOBE HOTEL.—F. BLANCARD respectfully informs his friends 

that the above elegant and extensive establishment, new ly et — 
ly adapted to the European pian of accommodation, is now wpened for the reception 
ofcompany. The rooms have been newly htted up, with new furniture of the most 
modern style, and no expense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests. 
The plan is pre-eminent for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accom- 
modations unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet 
furnished therein, at all times, and in any manneragreeable totheirtaste. The best 
ae are alwaysin attendance, and the English and foreignlanguages spoken in 
the nouse. 

To this establishmentthereis a Restaurant, where the best provisionsof the market 
will be served up, on the mostapproved and fashionable styleoft French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 

tn connection with the Hotelis an extensive Bathing establishment, on New street, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guesis. 

The location of the Hotel is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within 
two minutes walk of Wall-street.the Public offices,andthe Battery ,the most airv and 
healthful walk in the one a 

The Proprietor gratefully acknowledging the many favors he has heretofore receiv- 
ed from nis patrons, assures ther that he willavoid no pains to accommodate such as 
may grant hima callin any style of cence or economy ,that may be best suited to 
their wishes. 66 Broadway, New Yor 





RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPs.—Of 1200 
tons and 440 horse power each —Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 
HIBERNIA, C.H_ E. Judkins, Commander. 


BRITANNIA, J. Hewitt, do 
CALEDONIA. E. G. Lott, do 
ACADIA, A. Ryrie. do 
COLUMBIA, E. C. Miller, R.N. do 


Will sail from Liverpoo! and Boston, via Halifax, as follows :— 
From Liverpool. From Boston. 






OR, DID itn dn cie ecdndttissnsdccccbidisicéawis 4th Feb. Ist March 
Columbia, Miller........... erecercccrcescoasesoes 4th March lst April 
Britannia, Hewitt... ......cccepoccccoserccncee -- 4th April Ist May 
SPROTONE, TORKIRS, ccnccyccaccensccocvnnvaccasocs 19th * 16th ** 

The accommodations for passengers are superior. The vessels are accompanied by 
experienced surgeons, and amply supplied with Francis’ Patent Life Bouts. P e 
reduced to $120. No berths secured until paul for. For further information apply 
to D. BRIGHAM, Ir., at Harnden & Co, No. 3 Wall-street. (Feb. 4. 








TEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND ENGLAND.—The GREAT WESTERN, 
Lieut. Hosken, R. N , Commander, is intended to sail for the season 1843 :-- 
From New York, From Engiand. 
16th March, for Liverpool. lith Feb., from Bristol via Madeira 
lith May, for Liverpool. 15th April, from Liverpool. 
29th June, for Bristol 3d June, from Liverpool. 
24th August, for Liverpool. 29th July, from Bristol. 
12th October. for Liverpool, i6th September, from Liverpool. 
jth December, for Bristol. 4th Nov ,from Liverpool via Madeira 
For freight or passage, or any other information, apply personally, or by letter to 
Dec. 31-uf. RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-st. 
PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
TT Shipsofthis Line willnereafter leave New York on the Ist,and Havreon the 
16th of each mouth asfollows: 
From New York From Havre 
IstJan. May and Sept. Utiea, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas,(uew) J B. Pell,master,i6th March July,and Nov. 
Ist March, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(new) J. Funk,master, 16th April,Aug., and Dec. 
IstApril, Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May. Sept.,and Jan. 
The accommodations of these shipsare notsurpassed,combining alithat may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, withthe exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded ” the subscribers, free from any otherthanthe expen- 
sse actuallyincurred onthem. For freightor passage, applyto 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
2ONNAPFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil} 
succee.! each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, L0th. and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 








Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
ork. London. 
St. James, |W. H Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. }/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, § B. Griffing, o hy . o.oo “« 108i * , * 87 “ 97 





Gladiator, 


IT. Britton, ._, “ 3, . 
Mevliator, 


20|March 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
J.M. Chadwick'Feb. i, June 1, 


Oct. 31] * 47, * 17, © 





Wellington, |D. Chadwick, | * 10, * 10, 10); “ 97, “ 97, % oF 

Quebec, F H Wevard,| ‘“* 20, ‘* 20, ** 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 

Philade|phia, Hovey, Marchl, July 1, Nov. I] ** 37, “ 47, “* I7 
“4 ‘ 


, 

Switzerland, Chadwick. | o& * 1, << i oho 7 * & 
HendrickHudson|E. E Morgan,| ‘* 20, “ 20, ‘* 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, H. Huttieston, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 3} * 17, * 17, 
Toronto, R. Grisivold, | ** 10, ‘ 10, “ 301 * gy, * y..%* 
Westminster, iG. Moore, 1} * 90, * 20, ** 20\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 

These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigutors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the bestdescription. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
| for each adult, and chijdren half price, without wines and liquors of any description, 
| Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
| cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Billsof Lading are signedtherefore. Ap- 
| ply to 


JOHN GRISWOLD. 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,78 South st. 
| —_——_-+_ -— —__ — — - _--———— os 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th and 24th, and from Havre on 
| the Ist, 8th, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz. : 














| Ships. Masters Days of ae from New-|Daysof Sailing from Havre 
! fork. 
| Argo, 'C. Anthony,jr [March 8, July 8, Nov. S]Apri] 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Francoisler, (Ainsworth, oe um * 1, “IiMay 1, Sept. i, Jan. 1} 
| Burgundy, ID. Lines, nm, * ©, “ O4) + 8, * & *¢* @ 
| Emerald, liowe, April 8, Aug. 8, Dec *{] “ 24, “* 24, “ 9 
| Rhone, J. A. Wotton, “« 06, * 6, “léiJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb 3 
Ville deLyon, |C. Stoddard, »o 8 * 8; “Goi © 8, “* 8 “* 8 
| Albany, ‘Watson, May 5, Sept. §& Jan. 8 ‘** 24, * 26, “ %@ 
| Silvie DeGrasse,|L Weiderhold'| ** 16, ** 16, ‘ ItjJuly 1, Nov. 1, March 1 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, ao 8 * HH, eth) Whe -— eS “ ¢ 
| Duch d’Orleans,|A. Richardson.|June 8, Oct. 8 Feb. t) * 24, “* 24, 
Sully, WCThompso:| “ 16, “ 16, ‘ i€jAug = 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
lowa. lw. W. Pell “ of * of Oe Bw gg 


These vessels are all of the first class and ably commanded, with superior and elegant 
| accommodations for passengers, comprising ali that may be required for comfort and 
convenience. 
| The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
| by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 
©. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
| WM. WHITLOCK, Jr.. 46 South-st 








NEW YORK AND LIVERPOCL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the severalLines of Packets between New York and Liverpool 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th o 
every month ; the ships to succeed each ovher in the following order. viz-— 

















Ships. Captains (Daysof Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
Pork. Liverpool 
Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, [July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. TiAug. 25, Dec, 25, April 28 
Virgimian, Allen, “13, “ 33, “ 13)/Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 2} 
North America,|A. B. Lowber,) “19, “ 19, ae 5a . ha 
Roscius, J. Collins. “95, * @, a eee EN. 13, “* 13 
Europe, ‘A.C. Marshall,Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April i] “ 19) 19, * 19 
Independence, |Nye, , ? ae » = n* ww * 25, “ 2% 
Sheffield, F.P Allen, | “13, “ 13, . to 1, Feb. J, June n 
New ¥ a Cro |} « 49 “ ‘ iT 7, ‘ ? 
Er Bng lcothe “95, « 95, « 95] * 93, 1B, 1D 
Cambridge, \Barstow, Sept.1,Jan. 1, May 1) “* 19, * 19, ss 19 
Ashburton H. Huttleson,| *“ 7, ‘* > * 7|_“* 25, * 25, 
$. Whitney, (Thompson, “43, * 18, “ I3\Nov 1, March I, July 
| Columbus, Cole, “om, * % * 19) os 9 y= 
Sheridan. |Depeyster, | « na oS = 2s cl he 13, > 1? 
| South america, Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June }) “ 19, 19, “ 19 
G. Washington, A. Burrows, Sime > = 7 25, 25, 25 
| United States, Britton, " ie ve oy “3 + an 1, April 1, Aug. HM 
England, B. L. Waite, is ~ ese 5 * es > = 
Garrick, ‘Skiday. | 95, « 9, « oh 18 93, «OB 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, |Nov. 1. March }, Joly 5? 10... * @3 


' 
, —_ ’ 

These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded w ith elegant accom no- 
dations for passengers The price of passage from New York to Liverpool] is i2ed at 
$100, without wines or liquors, and from Liverpool! to New York at 25 guir eas includ- 

f _and bedding. 
“Neither re captains nor owners of these ships will be responsr le for any letters, 
parcels or packages sent by them. unless regular bills of lading ae signed therefor. 

Avents for ships Oxford, North America Evrone Columbus South America England, 
New York and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C.H MARSHALL, N.Y. 

{ J BARING BROT™ERS & Co. Liverpool. 
‘or ships 8. Whitney, Virginian Sheffiel!. anc ‘nited States, 

agempe ” . RORMERT KERMIE. NY. 

T. & 1. SANDS & Co. Liverpool. ningte 
for ships Patrick Henry. Independence. Ro-coe and George Washington, 

—_ ’ GRINNELL MINTURN & Co., 78 South st. N.Y 

WILDES, PICKERSGIL:. & Co. Rumford-st.. Liverpool. 
fe i Shend a Garrick. 
| agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sher _ - TE os ems teat . 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpoot 
i 
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